binding? Hath it not pages, parts, introduction, conclusion? If you spill coffee on 
it, does it not stain? If you lend it to your brother-in-law, shall he not fail to 
return it? If you assign it to your undergraduates, shall they not neglect to read 
the preface? (Motte, 1998: xvi) 

Although I agree with the above questions, Motte is missing the point. 
In fact Benabou has managed to write his “nonbook”, just as Magritte 
managed to represent a representation. They performed the staging of 
representation via justifying the performance. What is at work is the 
principle of complementarity: that the book is still waiting to be 
written, or that the representation is still waiting to be represented, is 
given in the mobile form of imperatives such as ‘make it short’, ‘strip 
the writing naked’. While the space of writing is a representation of 
the typographic space of the book, the space of reading is the 
reintegration of the space of the marginal justification for writing the 
book into the very disclaiming or negating the actual performance, of 
not writing the book, that is. The claim for the opposite emerges: if it 
is not the writing of the “nonbook”, then it must be its representation. 
The order of representation then is established in its relation to some 
concordances with what realizes the structure of representation. 

The way Benabou tells the story about snatched fragments enacts 
the representation of these fragments by postponing the story proper. 
It is not incidental that we are given biographical details regarding 
precisely what content a book must contain and be composed of, after 
we have been reading about precisely what form a book should 
assume in order for it to be a book and not merely a fragment. That is, 
the writing of the book begins for Benabou with the enunciation of the 
form of each section that constitutes the book, such as “Title”, “First 
page”, “Proper Usage”, “Word Order”, “Last Word”, to name but a 
few. This enunciation in fact complements the suspended narrative of 
the very same sections. What Benabou creates is a tempus that is 
neither past, nor present in which the self-referential sections of the 
book are able to enter a dialogue that is narratable, yet only as 
fragments, and only in suspension or quotation marks which 
ultimately are positioned as “future fragments”, as coincidentia 
oppositorum. All first lines are governed by the forced narrative voice 


in the master first line which reads, again: “First lines of books are 
always the most important”. The catch is the counterpoint: the first 
line that commands “In the beginning, a short sentence” functions as 
the master epigram. 


Complementary Supplement 


Frank Kermode has it in his study, The Sense of an Ending , that 
literary fictions “find out about the changing world on our behalf; they 
arrange our complementarities” (Kermode, 1966: 64). Here, Kermode 
discusses how the past is included in, “is complementary” with the 
present (60), which makes a distinction in the way we perceive, live, 
and tell stories. In telling everything is transformed by a configuration, 
or by a structuring presence of the end to come. In narrative 
everything proceeds in reverse, and in living we are end-oriented, 
although we are in no position of knowing the origin. The living is 
characterized by the constant search for the imaginative equivalents of 
closure that will confer significance on experience. Thus, for 
Kermode, imagination is the configuring axis, everything else 
revolves around interpretations, as “imagination [...] is certainly a 
maker of order and concords” (144). With the complementarity 
principle Kermode demonstrates that ends and beginnings are the 
moment we call crisis. In narrative, to the loss of personal identity 
corresponds a loss of narrative configuration and in particular a crisis 
of its closure. Complementarity has a double valence of concordance 
and discordance. Here Kermode quotes Heisenberg, who sees com¬ 
plementarity everywhere, “when we reflect about a decision, or when 
we have the choice between enjoying music and analyzing its 
structure” (61), thus to make a point about our need to experience 
opposites, “the need of concord”, which we seem to supply “by 
increasingly varied concord fictions” (63). 
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Now, we can assume that what Kermode implies by this is that all 
textual meaning is a construct worked out by imagination. However, if 
we relate this new construct to the suspended transition from 
authenticity to inauthenticity that the writing of ‘nothing’, or the non¬ 
writing of the book generates, then we would have the ground of an 
interpretative act resting itself on an act. Hence the question of how to 
represent a hypothetical form of writing. Whereas Kermode places 
man “in the middest” (7) and uses imagination to govern the crisis of 
beginnings and ends, writers such as Benabou place the fragment in 
the middle of the writing enterprise to concord with the framework of 
the beginning and ending of ‘whole’ texts. In this sense, what is 
marked is the textuality of the fragment not as a disembodied text, but 
as an embodiment of a “nonbook”. 

In Benabou’s case, the tripartite style has another function: 
questions of reading, writing, representing, become the personification 
of the position of being both ‘himself and nothing’. “I began telling 
myself that I was a pretty good embodiment of that absurd character 
(created, I believe, by Pascal’s imagination) who grieved over not 
having three eyes” (65), says Benabou, indirectly implying that if one 
does not distinguish between the book and the “nonbook” with one’s 
third eye, the three questions of reading, writing, and representing will 
stay unanswered. Therefore, a first line which reads: “First lines of 
books are always the most important” can also be identified with 
epigrammatic wit. Of the three questions, however, only writing is 
given a definition in epigrammatic rhetorical form: “what is writing 
other than drawing two letters and laughing?” (60) Since this is 
similar to Benabou’s discourse which takes place in parentheses 
whenever ‘nothing’ is expressed - parentheses in fact being 
justifications for going always behind an argument, “behind the 
scenes” (55) - one might further ask: is the epigram an expression of 
that nothing which is not nothingness, but a suspension, or that 
nothing which is not a consequence, but a state? 
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Narrative in a Nutshell 


In his review article, “A brief for the epigram”, beginning with a 
statement on “the niggling problem of nomenclature. Epitaph, epi¬ 
graph, epigram”, David Barber defines the latter’s properties in a 
tirade: 

Epigrams are short. They are skimpy. They are slight. They do not soar and 
neither do they swing. If they profess love, they admit impediment; if they assail 
fate, they keep it snappy. The most exemplary epigrams are often supremely 
sour or bitter, holding a special appeal to the disillusioned and the disgruntled. 
Epigrams are short. They are spare. They are astringent. Not uncommonly, they 
are snide. As a rule, they are glancing and knowing. They like to catch the reader 
out. They can be touching, but they prefer to break the skin before we know it, 
like mosquito bites and paper cuts. Epigrams are stripped-down. They are 
sawed-off. They are stingy. They are short. (Barber, 1999: 17-18) 

The point of the epigram is in its form, or rather in its 
performativeness. As “they like to catch the reader out”, epigrams 
resist, yet create the possibility of ‘be-getting’ interpretation. The 
short form of the epigram structures wit and wit transforms structure. 
In its form, then, the epigram performs interpretation. Barber writes 
“the epigram means to be ‘gotten’” (17), which has implications for 
the way the epigram is received. As it harbours what Barber calls 
“airtight conclusiveness”, the epigram not only is “to be gotten”, but is 
a categorical agreement with directness. As such, the epigram acts as 
an agent. 

In addition to Barber’s account of the epigram as the genre non 
grato in the literary canon, I would say that the reason why the 
epigram has been if not excluded, then second-rated, is also due to the 
fact that its valorization was left at the mercy of the taste makers of 
different periods. While Barber’s historical overview spans from 
Martial’s epigrams of the Roman empire - a period which, as Barber 
points out, is deemed by the classicists as climactic in the 
development of the epigram - to the “post-everything epoch” - the 
period which enjoys the style of the same Martial, only this time “out 
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of the closet” (28) — I would say that the rejection of the epigram, in 
all times, has less to do with the fear of contextualizing or anchoring 
irony in political satire. Rather, the epigram as a cleverly put metaphor 
displays the kind of wit which by virtue of its form escapes final 
theoretizations. It is therefore considered superfluous and immoral. 

The inaccessible origin of how knowledge presents itself, yet is 
made present in the epigram, deconstitutes the form in which wit 
nevertheless becomes constitutive of the power of imagination. In 
other words, wit presents itself in fragments of constitutive knowledge 
of an interval between origin and representation. This interval is filled j 
by the “glancing and knowing” epigram which confers on wit its dual 
force: simultaneously wit is always ahead of its time, yet behind its 
origin. By virtue of its form, wit is short yet direct, venomous yet 3 
humorous, banal yet deep, fleeting yet substantiating. Resistance to I 
wit, then, means resistance to the epigram, resistance to the interval j 
that does not explain its temporality. 

The short form of expression marks wit as an inscription of what 
is hidden yet revealing. The reason why the epigram is considered j 

second-rate is because it deals with such above mentioned oppositions ) 

that were deemed both decadent and extravagant. Take the example of j 
the metaphysical poets. When John Dryden decided that John Donne’s 1 
preference for the compact form, for contractions of sense and 
thought, merely displayed juxtaposed things that did not belong I 
together thus generating nothing but the expression of banal state- ! 
ments in a complicated way, the poet was excluded from the canon. 
Samuel Johnson’s attack on the metaphysical poets came to define wit I 
in that rapport: “But wit, abstracted from its effects upon the hearer, ! 
may be more rigorously and philosophically considered as a kind of ! 
discordia concors; a combination of dissimilar images, or discovery of ! 
occult resemblances in things apparently unlike. Of wit thus defined, j 

they have more than enough” (Johnson in Abrams et al. 1993: j 

2404/5). Moreover, when Dryden in his “Essay of Dramatic Poesy” j 

(1665) refers to Martial, the form of the epigram is invoked as if it i 

were the source of all subsequent bad poetry - the metaphysical poem | 

being an example thereof. By accusing John Cleveland of abusing 


legitimate figures of speech, and John Donne of abusing metaphysics 
via philosophical speculations, Dryden sets the norm for recognizing a 
bad poet: 

[H]e creeps along with ten little words in every line, and helps out his numbers 
withybr to, and unto , and all the pretty expletives he can find, till he drags them 
to the end of another line; while the sense is left tired halfway behind it: he 
doubly starves all his verses, first for want of thought, and then of expression; 
his poetry neither has wit in it, nor seems to have it; like him in Martial: ‘Pauper 
videri Cinna vult, et est pauper’ (Cinna wishes to seem poor, and is poor’. 
Epigrams 8.19) [...] But to do this always, and never be able to write a line 
without it, though it may be admired by some few pedants, will not pass upon 
those who know that wit is best conveyed to us in the most easy language; and it 
is most to be admired when a great thought comes dressed in words so 
commonly received that it is understood by the meanest apprehensions, as the 
best meat is the most easily digested: but we cannot read a verse of Cleveland’s 
without making a face at it, as if every word were a pill to swallow: he gives us 
many times a hard nut to break our teeth, without a kernel for our pains. So that 
there is this difference betwixt his satires and Doctor Donne’s; that the one gives 
us deep thoughts in common language, though rough cadence; the other gives us 
common thoughts in abstruse words. (Dryden in Abrams et al., 1993: 1838, 
1840) 

Donne was rediscovered in the 20 th century and thus made it into the 
canon 42 . Cleveland never did. However, critics who hated wit as did 
Dryden and Johnson contributed paradoxically to the development of 
the epigrammatic form from epitaphs and other elegiac inscriptions to 
the “post-everything” form which came to be specifically significant 
for its performativity. Such speculations that the preference for the 
short form of literary expression was caused by the impossibility to 
write long and sustained arguments, finally transformed into 
justifications for the image of wit as constructed neither by the poet, 
nor by the critic, but by language itself able to turn common things or 
banalities into fascinating phenomena. In fact, constructing an image 
for wit has been a main preoccupation especially among Jesuits, and it 

42 See Herbert Grierson’s John Donne - The Poems (1912), which is regarded the 
‘first’ scholarly edition and revaluation of Donne’s work. 
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is very likely that Dtyden had knowledge of treatises written on wit 
around the time he himself converted to Catholicism in 1686. 

Arturo Zarate Ruiz, argues in his study Gracian, Wit, and the 
Baroque Age, that the veiy specific problem with defining Martial’s 
popular wit and placing him in relation to other Latin writers in the 
Catholic teaching canon led the Jesuits to developing theories on wit. 
As Zarate Ruiz notes, following Alexander A. Parker, the fact that all 
studies on wit developed as commentaries on Martial, gave rise to the 
concern with addressing wit in general that was not necessarily based 
on a collection of epigrams. Starting with Casimir Sarbiewski (1627) 
who first posed the problem of the lack in sustained studies on wit, 
other writers followed, notably Matteo Pellegrini (1639), Baltasar 
Gracian (1642), Pietro Sforza Pallavicino (1646), and Emanuele Tesa- 
uro (1654) (Zarate Ruiz, 1996: 56-57). 

While Diyden is said to have been an author whose most 
‘unpersonal’ writings led to the discernment of an entire age, his 
judgement found itself a correlative in the works of criticism that were 
developed as a response to classical rhetoric, and hence his criticism 
was based on external criteria. As Zdrate Ruiz notes, all scholarly 
study was mainly preoccupied with rational functions of the cognitive 
aspects, of which wit was a special case. Here, he writes: 

Aristotle usually treated wit as a stylistic device for crafting pointed sayings; 
Cicero and Quintilian associated wit with the use of laughter as an emotional 
proof in rhetoric; for some renaissance authors, wit was the creative power of 
fancy; to some degree, Pellegrini linked wit to the abuse of extended metaphors; 
Tesauro thought wit to be the symbolic power of the mind; and Vico recognized 
in wit the mind’s power of grasping truths through imaginative universal [...] 
Rationalists snubbed wit, though they used it [...] Among other scholars, 
although the empiricists produced heavy volumes on the subject, they reduced 
wit to a derailed imagination. (Zarate Ruiz, 1996: 3) 

Although my concern here is not the historical context that shaped 
determining how we organize and validate ideas of knowledge in 
relation to ideas of imagination, it is worth mentioning that 
imagination presented itself also as a possibility to include error and 
nonsense, something knowledge in its ‘essence’ was not supposed to 


incorporate. It may be for this reason that scholars trained in rhetoric 
had the tendency to ‘measure’ metaphor: if it was too “extended” - 
linking unlike things - then its analogical value would be too ‘in¬ 
tended’, so to speak. Interestingly enough, critics like Pellegrino and 
Dryden who advocated for simple and clear language, contributed to 
the realization that analogy and the force of the connective in an 
extended metaphor expanded into the realm that was reserved 
exclusively to the study of how the mind reflected the world. More 
precisely, while Dryden’s views were against the use of extended 
metaphors, not in the sense of the metaphor being extended 
conceptually, but in its yoking together of opposites, the gist of his 
criticism nevertheless paralleled the old preoccupation with the 
dichotomy between the coincidence of opposites and the unity of 
opposites. 43 

Perceptive writers such as Condillac - a la Derrida - would later 
(in his Essay on the Origin of Human Knowledge of 1746) pin 
metaphysics to the extended board of imagination as a generator for 
the ‘first’ idea, the “force” that presents itself analogous to 
knowledge: “we say the force of a thought, an expression, an 
argument, a discourse; but analogy enlightens us on these examples 
and on all the others” (Condillac in Derrida, 1980: 75). Again, the 
extended form of a metaphor, especially as developed by the meta¬ 
physical poets, presented itself as the productive force “called imagin¬ 
ation”, as Derrida has it, thus introducing in language what I would 
call justified ambiguity. 44 Further, the connection of wit to the short 

43 We saw for instance in Schlegel, how wit especially was a vehicle for mediation 
between the two modes. Again, while the unity of opposites was an expression 
of perfection and wholeness, the coincidence of opposites expressed mainly a 
paradox that led to fragmentation. In this context, wit functions for Schlegel as 
the ‘constant’ inherent in the idea of “forever becoming”, which he develops by 
extending the copula, is, to being an aesthetic imperative: while the copula 
eludes any final analysis, it culminates in affirming the power of imagination. 

44 Derrida writes in his fine study, The Archeology of the Frivolous: “Productive 
force is also called imagination. This name will not be equivocal provided we 
know how to regulate its use; however it is the name of what (along with 
analogy, metaphor, the connection of known to unknown, of presence to 
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form of language representation led to fragmentary writing that 
claimed to produce a whole content. In juxtaposition, one may infer 
that the short, compressed, and detached form of the fragment, as 
Montaigne develops it with his essays, parallels the concern with 
placing and defining epigrammatic writing that does not contradict or 
deny the context which generates it. Just as the notion of the fragment 
evokes a previously existing whole which determines and includes 
it 45 , so the very notion of the epigram cannot be thought of without the 
corresponding notion of generality that makes specific either its 
‘abstruse’, or ‘common’ words. In other words, the best way to think 
of the epigram is perhaps to think of it in terms of ut pictura poesis - 

absence) will introduce into language all the risk of ambiguity.” (Derrida, 1980: 
76) The elaborate quality of the metaphysical poets’ conceit lent itself to the 
ambiguous. Abounding in tropes, figures of speech, extended metaphors, and 
irregular lines, the metaphysical poem was not primarily didactic - a reason why 
it met resistance. Trying to establish the relation between known and unknown, 
as DeRoche puts it, “the metaphysical poets arrive at supernatural, religious, and 
emotional visions ordinarily beyond the five senses” (DeRoche, 2000: 57-58). 
As the enterprise of grasping knowledge via the senses was deemed lesser 
intellectual, it was thus considered superficial and irrelevant. It could be argued 
that the metaphysical poem finds a correlate in the poetics of modernist and 
postmodernist works which develop the ontological structure of the fantastic. 
Moreover, as Brian McHale also points out in his discussion of how the banal 
becomes fantastic and the fantastic becomes banal “by a kind of a chiasmus”, the 
reversal of the epistemological into ontological structure is performed by the 
neutralization of anything heuristic. Says McHale in response to Todorov’s 
assumption: “‘banalization’ of the fantastic actually sharpens and intensifies the 
confrontation between the normal and the paranormal” (McHale, 1987: 76-78). 

Dryden’s reactions against the detected banality in Donne’s poetry could be 
said to have the character of an ‘extended chiasmus’. Resisting the rhetoric of 
“contrastive banality” (McHale’s term) only extends, and then reverses, the 
banal into mere rhetoric of commonplace. 

45 See also Steven Rendall’s “In Disjointed Parts/Par Articles Decousus” in 
Fragments: Incompletion and Discontinuity (1981: 71-82), an essay which 
addresses the idea of reading (Montaigne’s essays, for instance) as an 
interpretative process which constitutes the text in its own image. For Rendall, 
one’s imagination can also govern the reason why texts must not necessarily and 
always be read as ‘whole’ or in a linear way. 


poetry is painting that speaks and painting is mute poetry (Horace) - 
which in paraphrase would mean that while verse portrays the 
speaking wit, wit remains a silent repartee. 

When Montaigne quotes Martial on himself: “He had less need to 
strive after originality, its place had been taken by his matter”, he 
aligns the epigram with the writing of non-linear lines (despite the 
visual effect which may have it linear) whose interpretation produces 
deciphering, rather than evaluates the way in which deep thoughts are 
represented in common language and common thoughts are implied in 
abstruse words. Thus, the image predominates: putting the metaphor 
cleverly produces an effect of a perspective where banalities become 
emblems of far wittier things than common or abstruse words can 
represent if taken as ideas. Metaleptically, Montaigne would simply 
tell belated critics like Dryden and Johnson (also poets themselves) 
that: 

Those earlier poets achieve their effects without getting excited and goading 
themselves on; they find laughter everywhere: they do not have to go and tickle 
themselves! The later ones need extraneous help: the less spirit they have, the 
more body they need. They get up on their horses because they cannot stand on 
their own legs. [...] Just as some excellent clowns whom I have seen are able to 
give us all the delight which can be drawn from their art while wearing their 
everyday clothes, whereas to put us in a laughing mood their apprentices and 
those who are less deeply learned in that art have to put flour on their faces, 
dress up in funny clothes and hide behind silly movements and grimaces. 
(Montaigne, 1991: 462-463) 

The right to express banalities does not belong to the common. The 
shorter the form the more content. If we take the epigram to be a kind 
of a paradigmatic text which refutes interpretation while conflating the 
idea of interpreting and posing the question of interpretation itself, 
then what the epigram puts forth is an image, which the reader reads 
catachretically. Thus, the epigram produces a mise-en-abyme in which 
wit has the vantage point of applying to itself the value of “airtight 
conclusiveness”. 
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The Mise-en-Scene of Mise-en-Abyme 


Returning to Marcel Benabou, the invocation of a book as the ideal 
book “from which any kind of mirror would be banished” works 
implicitly for what the book proposes in its overall structure: that it be 
a book which goes beyond mere reflections on writing, a book whose 
fragmentary form dissolves into intertextual references only to 
increase the authority of the “borrowed fragments” above the 
authority exercised by the one engaged in “signing] oneself over to 
writing” (Benabou, 1998: 78). While Benabou hides away the mirrors 
from the book, the reader glimpses himself in the interrupted 
reflection the mirrors nevertheless leave behind as a trace. This 
manner of the unfinished is integrally expressed in epigrammatic form 
with regular faithfulness in all last paragraphs of each section of the 
book. “I imagine ways of reducing a text the way one reduces a sauce” 
(82), says Benabou, thus characterizing the aesthetic effect the short 
form has on the reader, who at that point already suffers from textual 
bulimia. Further he explains: “For me, an aphorism, provided it is well 
constructed, is an advantageous replacement for a philosophical 
elaboration” (82), indicating that his preference for the aphorism to 
the fragment, is due to recognizing unity and wholeness in the first, 
while denying the latter anchorage in the unfinished. The fragment is 
fleeting and therefore impossible to ‘construe well’. But however 
much Benabou praises the aphorism, the fragment is still the form that 
intrigues him. 

Thus, the fragment is a problem Benabou continually runs up 
against. The whole book is left unfinished, it is a fragment which 
contains only the first sentence, one can contend. Following the first 
sentence are only the fragments which had been snatched away from 
him, his “future” fragments he wants to both collect and write himself. 
But these fragments have a clearly performative function: they mark 
the interval filled by the epigrammatic form. It is also here, in this 
interval between origin and representation that Benabou’s first 
sentence produces the mise-en-abyme, which further reflects beyond 


the aphorism, going back to the form the aphorism is derived from, 
that of the epigram whose textual ity has been less recognized. 

The epigram is different from the aphorism. While the epigram 
continually undergoes a ‘mallarmization’ — Mallarme once said that a 
poem is not made by ideas but by words - the aphorism is the work of 
grounding form and content in self-consciousness: its ability to 
replace philosophical elaboration is obtained by virtue of its ability to 
reflect the author’s image. The aphorism then creates an interval, a 
pause, a plane of reflection; the epigram creates a task, a discourse, a 
perspective. 

In order to be more precise on how Benabou’s writing creates the 
space for the epigram, I quote at length one of the two “Momentary 
Pauses” in the book, where the reader can both observe and engage in 
the reflective/reflexive style: 

It is high time, reader, once again to give you the chance to speak. You agreed 
without flinching to follow the author down the risky path of his past. You saw 
him born and reborne at the intersection of several discomforts, several 
ambiguities. With him you have taken long strides along the path leading from 
stage to stage in a life short on events. Stages that have one trait in common: 
they have all led him to the same impasse. 

‘About time!' you are going to say. 'What is he waiting for to draw the 
unavoidable conclusions? Since works are the only mirror that allows the artist 
to see himself in his true dimension, our man should assuredly not harbour any 
further illusions regarding his gifts as a maker of literature. And anyway he has 
no call to be upset about. He should just go ahead and accept renouncing the 
world of telling and writing, and if he did, at least, he would be free of the 
obligation of telling and writing about how he's renouncing the world’. 

‘Definitely 7 There’s a most honorable way out that he will be most grateful to 
you for having suggested. ’ 

‘Why doesn’t he hurry up and take it? ' 

‘Everything’s pushing him that way, and yet / doubt he 'll resign himself to it. ’ 

‘Are you finally going to tell us why? ’ 
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Quite simply, it s that he believes that one day he 'll be able to make something 
out of his deficits. ’ 

What? Turn his failure into a work of art? Resort to the shameful trick of 
making a book out of the debris of the ones he hasn V written? He who admits 
having once dreamed so devotedly of a real masterpiece.would stoop to patching 
together scraps of work?' 

And why not? What does he have to lose? Whatever he does, he still has his 
childhood dream of the liberating boot This mirage never stops driving his 
gaze. But to be freed of it, looking elsewhere is not enough: his eye sees nothing 
in things save the absence of what he seeks. Is it not best for him to accept this 
state of affairs? And so he has decided to describe patiently the outlines of this 
absence, to sketch the forms with the most precision possible. ’ 

‘More power to him, but in that case, he’d better remember this: it's one thing to 
want to turn your failure into a work of art and another to fuss over it as if it 
already were ...' (B6nabou’s emphasis, 83-84) 

The dialogue qua dialogue reflects in this passage not the writer’s 
intention - the question of the writer’s intention never confers on 
writing its status as text, hence it is irrelevant - but interestingly 
enough that of the reader’s. By way of the same irrelevance in 
addressing the intention of the reader, it is notable that the question of 
intention is reversed into paraphrasing. In the absence of writing, the 
outline of the absence is drawn by way of paraphrasing. Therefore the 
fragments are invoked as a justification for the patching of scraps. We 
have three intervals in this passage, all reflecting a ‘snatched’ 
fragment in ellipsis: 

First, auto-represenlativity : the first paragraph enables the reader 
to see the writer in the act of self-assertion. While the discourse of 
representing “a momentary pause” puts the real reader on stage, it also 
performs the act of passing the discourse on to the imaginary reader 
by indicating that it also represents itself as a pause: the writer 
withdraws, both from being himself the subject of representation as 
well as from the act of representing. If the reader is still not flinching, 
it is because he is caught in the writer’s temporal “high time” who 
thus writes the reader’s intention to participate in the act of being 


constituted as a subject of representation alongside the effects that the 
interval, or the pause, has as a structure. The first momentary pause 
within the text occurs during the reader’s own time, “about time”, in 
which he is in the act of tracing/representing the first ‘snatched’ 
fragment. At this point, writer, imaginary reader, and real reader 
interchange positions: from functioning as the subject of represent¬ 
ation (writer), to representation itself (imaginary reader), to the idea 
behind the representation which makes the interval present (in this 
case the writer of the ‘snatched fragment’). Thus the writer/imaginary 
reader/real reader’s remark that “ works are the only mirror that allows 
the artist to see himself in his true dimension ” stands in a specular 
relation to a fragment, namely the first epigraph to the section that 
precedes the ‘momentary pause’ entitled “Word Order”. This epigraph 
attributed to Emile Cioran reads: “'The French don’t want to work 
anymore, they all want to write my concierge told me, unaware that 
she was then and there passing judgement on all old civilizations'’'’ 
(67). Thus, the epigraph mirrors Benabou’s dialogue: it functions as a 
paraphrase in ellipsis. 

Second, self-referentiality : more than just being particularly 
postmodern, Benabou’s practice refers to itself beyond what is merely 
represented in the course of the referential process. Cioran’s concierge 
with her passing of judgement finds resonance in the articulation of an 
explicit judgement self-referentiality produces. That is to say, the 
explanation of why Benabou has not written any of his books 
invalidates itself, as it is directed towards a goal that exceeds explan¬ 
ation. Insofar as explaining depends on judgement, which already has 
a referential function, the question of writing becomes a question of 
reinterpreting. Aware of this situation, Benabou lets his imaginary 
reader cast a glance at the structural elements that represent, on the 
one hand, the author, Benabou, and on the other hand, the potentially 
real reader. Once more around the block, the reader finds, in yet 
another snatched fragment the epigraph necessary to make accessible 
the representation of intervals. After Cioran, says Georg Cristoph 
Lichtenberg: “In our day, three smart remarks and a lie make a 
writer” (67). By suggesting that the writer renounced “the world of 
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telling and writing”, the reader induces by anticipation the interval 
between the moment of telling and the moment of writing. 

The second momentary pause within the text occurs at the point 
when the lamenting writer addresses the reader’s dismay as to what 
may impede the renunciation of writing, and consequently responds to 
his question, “are you finally going to tell us why?”, by reversing the 
order of judgement into one of belief. His belief, however, that “ one 
day he ’ll be able to make something of his deficits ” functions as an 
extension of self-referentiality and thus makes for a paraphrase of the 
Lichtenberg epigraph. Insofar as three smart remarks make a text, and 
a lie a representation, the reading of the text as representation, and 
representation as text presupposes positing failure as precisely a work 
of art, where failure is the transcendental subject of the work of art’s 
foundation. Again, the discourse in which the scraps of work represent 
themselves as a liberating book involves the specular relation to the 
idea that sets the discourse in motion in the first place. “This mirage 
never stops driving his gaze ”, contends Benabou, implying that 
judgement and belief are exchanged in the reversed order of an 
epigram: belief is a kind of judge that keeps one inside the law of a 
mirage. Writing by fragments always involves a third movement. 

Third, opposed complementarity : “ceci n’est pas un livre” ex¬ 
hibits an absence that is also a presence as it constitutes a system that 
is both centeredd - on account of its auto-representativity - and closed 
- on account of its self-referential ity. What this system delivers is 
meaning beyond an immediate relationship with signification outside 
the presupposed meaning that is essentially unified. The resounding 
statement, “this is not a book”, is written both as a complement and an 
opposition within what Benabou claims to be almost an ultimate task: 
“to describe patiently the outline of this absence, to sketch the forms 
with the most precision possible ” (84). The paradox of opposed 
complementarity affords the representation of the book as a 
“nonbook” a subject which both escapes from and returns to its 
synthetic status. That is, the book does not stand for the alleged 
representation of the “nonbook”, as the “nonbook” still has a 
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referential relation to the idea that creates it, but it does stand for the 
idea that allows the book to be while representing non-being to itself. 

This is what Benabou has in mind when he calls for an outline of 
an absence: while “his eye sees nothing in things save the absence of 
what he seeks ”, his hand figures writing as telling: when there is 
nothing to represent/tell, there is the representation/writing. This point 
induces the third momentary pause within the text. In the interval 
between the actual sketching of forms “with the most precision 
possible ”, and the invocation of “more power to him ”, a snatched 
fragment is recovered in the ‘extended metonymy’ of yet another 
epigraph - found in the middle of the text of “Word Order” - which 
situates a blank page in the outlined space of the absence. Says 
Lichtenberg: “ One hesitates to make cones for pepper with a ream of 
blank white paper, but the moment something is printed on it, one 
doesn 7 think twice ” (78). Insofar as Magritte is echoed throughout the 
book, what the metonymy of the blank page - to stand for the whole 
process of non-representation - demonstrates is the function of the 
epigrammatic form for the displayed pseudo-figuration of authorship. 
Writing is not writing ‘enough’ if it does not transform itself into a 
work of art. In other words, Benabou defines himself as a writer by 
synthesizing the positions of analogous readers, including himself in a 
scheme of signification that construes the potential for the book’s non¬ 
existence. Positing what the representation of ‘self-usurped’ author¬ 
ship represents vis-a-vis what Louis Marin calls “the ego of enun¬ 
ciation”, the desire for the affirmation of authorship ultimately lies in 
presenting oneself as a writer, who alas, is engaged in the inescapable 
act of snatching fragments. 

Concluding on the writing of a book that has not been written by 
its author is a process of return to the book’s paratext, its title and its 
epigraph. Indeed, for Benabou, the question of authorship validates its 
authenticity not in the totality of fragments as exempla, but in the 
connectivity of fragments as thresholds, neither here nor there, which 
calls forth the condition under which the writing can be read as 
nothing. Benabou’s dream to write a book about nothing merely 
symbolizes the writer’s desire to cross over the threshold and 
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understand what the reader might understand. For Benabou, the whole 
mystery of writing lies in opening the door for a reader, and letting 
him read that the writing of nothing is the writing on the wall which 
returns as an old symbol to take its place among the suspended 
fragments in quotation marks. Benabou’s authorial authority is not 
transmitted but staged, therefore the link between the title proper, the 
part under erasure, and the name appears as a registering of a signature 
that goes beyond the mere transmission of authorial intent. It becomes 
a detail in anticipating the reader’s involvement in narrative 
participation. But then again, the book is not narratorial in a traditional 
sense, it is an enunciation of the book’s fragments as the condition of 
the possibility of fragmentary performativity. 

In turn, performativity is the condition of the possibility of a 
fragmentary event. It is on this basis that the writing of nothing 
inscribes itself within a paradigm for experiencing the fragment as 
hermeneutic, epiphanic, and metaphysical reading. The wisdom of the 
“nonbook” is the wisdom of the epigram. 


Epigraphic Oracles 


“We need to use books as oracles. Open them up and ask them a 
question”. The American (Romanian) poet and essayist Andrei 
Codrescu’s statement could be considered - albeit obliquely - a pro¬ 
ject not only involving the question of how one reads a book, but to 
what extent its beginning matters. Seen in a historical context, 
oracular reading has always been linked with the interpretation of a 
fragmentary prediction. From the Greek vestals to the writing of 
aphorisms, the element of chance has been linked to certain 
universals. Picturing the beginning of a battle that would end up in a 
blood bath relies primarily on the artefactness (picture) of re¬ 
presentation (prediction). Oracles, then, are beginnings predicated or 
asserted by the attributions of sovereignty inherent in a fragment. The 
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fragment is a consequence of breaking, a detachment, a residue. 
Breaking through reading (oracles or texts) involves beginning with a 
fragment, detaching its meaning from completeness, and making the 
complete text a residue of the fragment. Opening a book at chance, 
casting a glance at a sentence or a paragraph involves selection. 
Selecting fragments, which are part of a total work, and letting them 
begin the work of commentary or interpretation of the text in which 
they nevertheless appear is a deconstructive practice par excellence. 

Opposing the fragment to a complete text means endowing the 
fragment with the power to begin the work of interrogating the text, its 
premise, and its totality. Fragmenting texts is a consequence of the 
fragment. 

Postmodern writers and literary theorists use fragments- also in 
the sense of borrowed texts which emphasize an opposition to totality 
- in order to have something to say about the fragmentary. That is, 
while the fragment is not defined as such, it is given agency to act on 
behalf of the writer, act behind his back as it were. Reading Derrida, 
for instance, often involves reading a fragment that Derrida chooses 
specifically in order to govern his own reading of a detail he might 
have found prior to the finding of the fragment. “I am opening the 
Traumdeutung approximately in the middle”, says Derrida at one 
point in The Postcard (Derrida, 1987: 414), with the intention of 
letting Freud’s voice plug itself into his own arguments. When 
Derrida looks for fragments, he looks for connections that would 
explain the significance of a textual practice, which on the one hand is 
self-referential, and on the other, a consequence of the fragmentary. 
“One text finds itself, is found in the other” (418), he further states, 
thus consciously waving his authority, so that the fragment become 
autonomous. Opening a book, asking it a question, and letting the 
fragment answer, suggests closeness to the text one wishes to 
decipher. “Now we must come closer, reread, question” (425), is one 
such example in which the intent to read, for Derrida, represents an 
economy of the frame of the fragment. 

Thus, when authors such as Jacques Derrida and Gordon Lish, 
each in their own way, declare that the text they are engaged in 
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writing is not governed or controlled by them, but by a selected 
fragment with a connective capacity similar to the line of the 
telephone, their respective authorship becomes a vehicle for the 
fragments. These fragments, then, take the attributes of epigraphs, 
signatures, and inscriptions, which in turn comment on “Lish” and 
“Derrida’s” interpretative activities of the fragmentary. In this sense, 
the fragment occupies the meta-level of the text. Here I would argue 
that for Derrida and Lish strategic reading which relies on the oracular 
is a method of distinguishing between the aesthetics and poetics of the 
fragment. Whereas aesthetics describes the fragment in relation to the 
fragmentary, as a production of what is imagined, poetics describes 
the fragment in relation to what the fragmentary produces aesthet¬ 
ically. Poetics produces a discourse in which what is considered is the 
difference between the fragment and the fragmentary as such. The 
fragmentary subordinates itself to the fragment, as the latter is a 
‘continuous’ comment on the first’s ‘discontinuous’ interpretation. 
Hence, the fragment performs the fragmentary. 

The fragment which is a condition for the fragmentary here gives 
two possibilities: (1) if the fragment subordinates the fragmentary, 
then the fragment can be defined as a textual production in which 
language, words, and sentences are given primacy over ideas, and 
imagination (Lish); (2) if the fragment replaces the fragmentary 
altogether, then the fragment can be defined not in terms of what it is, 
but what it constantly becomes (Derrida). Put differently: in either 
case the fragment becomes a metaphor for the fragmentary. This 
metaphor posits itself as an expression of the signification of the text 
that is controlled not by the author, but by oppositions between subject 
(reader) and object (book), or subject (fragment) and predicate (in¬ 
scription). The figure of the metaphor is necessary here, for what 
defines the fragment is not a (deconstructive) practice which allows it 
merely to oppose a totality and thus become itself a center, but an 
authority which is based on the affirmation of the value inherent in the 
name of the fragment when it is conditioned by predication. The 
fragment is not a name but a mask which the epigraphic text wears. 


Epigraphic writing, then, posits not so much the difference between 
the fragment and the fragmentary, but the distance between them. 

The significance of oracular reading, or the implication of 
opening a book and asking it a question, becomes apparent when one 
further considers the deconstructive practice of reading. For instance, 
what makes Derrida’s reading essential and authoritative in its thrust 
is the reading of the fragment. Hillis Miller has it for instance that, for 
Derrida, rigorous writing is often generated by the reading at random 
of a fragment in a book 46 - either read in its entirety long ago, or never 
read at all. Now, reconstructing from memory or exercising one’s 
imagination is bound to disrupt a certain coherence that would 
otherwise be present when reading a book from cover to cover. 
Asking the fragment a question means subordinating oneself to its 
answers. Moreover, taking the fragment as a corner stone for 
subsequent rigorous thinking means endowing the fragment with the 
authority to let the rest of the text bring itself forth. In other words, the 
fragment contains the fragmentary, the fragment explains the frag- 
mentaiy, while the fragment itself remains outside definition. 

That the fragment cannot be defined is obvious, since the author 
makes himself a vehicle for the fragment all the while letting the 
fragment avail itself of a sovereign name. Only in one sense can the 
fragment be thought of as a totality: if we suppose that the fragment is 
the king of the text, then it is so whether by constitution or self¬ 
proclamation. Yet, the fragment is predicated by the context in which 
it appears, while still a fragment. Thus, if the author is the vehicle for 
a fragment in a book, then reading itself becomes fragmentary, 
whereas the book becomes either a ‘direct’ discourse on the beginning 
of writing/reading, or an ‘indirect’ discourse, not on what defines the 

46 In his essay “Deconstructing the Deconstructors” in Theory Now and Then, 
Hillis Miller argues that the deconstructive practice of reading is also concerned 
with the way one approaches a work, both as a question of beginning, as well as 
beginning with a question. “The beginning is defined as difference” he writes 
suggesting that difference somehow opposes totality, and thus legitimizes 
questions such as: “Why should a fragment of Derrida not be an adequate 
sample or synecdoche of the whole?” (Miller, 1991: 98, 107) 
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fragment, but on what predicates it. Hence the writing of ‘nonbooks’ — 
ekphrastic, epigrammatic, emblematic, epigraphic, or otherwise. It is 
the predicate that conditions the definition of the fragment. The 
fragment, then, begins with a textualization of its own form. That is, 
where the epigraph interprets, the fragment that contains it textualizes 
it by performing it. And we have seen in Benabou’s work how the 
fragment which begins with a concern with beginnings is a perform¬ 
ative fragment. Now, what if one began with the epigraph? 

An epigraphic fragment that begins with a concern with its own 
ontology and topos is a performative fragment. If we do not want to 
disregard the element of chance, one could in fact imagine a scenario 
in which even by coincidence one opens a book and begins with a 
beginning that begins with the epigraphs. (Although epigraphs can 
also be found randomly scattered throughout a book, they always 
mark a beginning.) Thus, epigraphs themselves open books and they 
can also ask questions. In this sense epigraphs are double oracles, with 
predictions not only for the author who chose them, but also for the 
reader who questions their status. 


Framing the Fragment 


In his essay, “Epigraphs: Notes Towards a Theory”, David Lavery 
seems to be practising Codrescu’s method. While Lavery informs his 
reader of his desire to be as scholarly as possible with his claims for 
an epigraphic theory, personal experience takes over and one gets to 
read Lavery’s confessional account of alternative titles for his 
‘theoretical’ essay, among them, The Confessions of an Epigraph 
Addict’, reading epigraphs for Lavery being the epitome of oracular 
writing, as it were. For Lavery, the theory on the epigraphs thus 
combines a personal statement, an apologia, with the discourse that he 
calls “epigraphy”. These epigraphic concerns are further concretized 


in Lavery’s personal wish to open an agency that services epigraphs to 
authors. As he writes: 

I would then offer my services to find the proper epigraph (or epigraphs) for that 
almost-complete-scholarly article about to be sent out to a target journal, or, for 
a much larger fee, I would orchestrate the epigraphs for an entire book, with 
special rates for the complete package: epigraphs for the frontispiece, parts and 
chapters. No doubt there is a need for such a service. (Lavery, 1986: 13) 

It is, then, on the ground of this hypothetical agency that Lavery 
makes room for theoretical elaboration. Opening epigraphic agencies 
and selling quotes is like opening books and asking them a question. 
The first instance however finds itself in a double bind, as it involves 
defining epigraphs not only according to a given text, but also 
according to an anticipated reader’s reaction. Lavery therefore muses 
that definitions of epigraphs borrowed from the dictionary are neither 
very informative, nor very descriptive. They are, however, very in¬ 
dicative of the nature of the epigraph. A good epigraph, Lavery con¬ 
tends, should act as motto, prepare the reader for the text proper, pave 
the way for the author’s thesis, announce the reading mood, show its 
own development, rising action, climax, denouement. In short, 
epigraphs should echo, enchant, counterpoint, resonate (13). 

At a different pole, where the function of the epigraph is not 
viewed in terms of its aesthetic tonality, is the work of Gerard Genette 
who has developed a theory of the paratext which encompasses not 
only the epigraph, but all other texts that surround a text proper, such 
as, the name of the author, the title, the preface, illustrations, 
epigraphs, dedication, and footnotes. Genette’s thesis is that the 
paratext extends the text proper, and it is what enables the text to 
become a book, and be offered as such to its readers. The paratext is 
what presents the text and what makes it present. It ensures the text’s 
presence in the world, as well as its reception. The paratext is thus “a 
threshold”, a zone where “transition” and “transaction” take place 
(Genette, 1997: 2). 

Now, Genette has it that a paratextual element necessarily has a 
location that can be situated in relation to the location of the text itself. 
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Here he distinguishes between the “peritext” and the “epitext”. The 
first, the peritext, includes the text that is around or within the text 
proper, such as the title, the preface, chapter titles, certain notes, 
epigraphs, while the latter, the epitext, includes the text that is at a 
distance from the text proper, yet circumscribing it, such as 
conversations, interviews, advertisements, letters, diaries. (3-5) 
Together, says Genette, they form the paratext. 

An interesting observation is that Laveiy calls the epigraph an 
“evolving subtext”, thus anticipating Genette’s epitext. Here, one 
could of course argue that the epigraph also assumes the function of 
the epitext, since it can be used as a quotation which regresses “in a 
hall of mirrors”, as Lavery puts it, thus distancing itself more and 
more from both the source and the text it accompanies. Lavery’s 
epitext, however is at an illusoiy distance, if seen in Genette’s more 
elaborate scheme which has it that the epigraph is a peritext, before it 
becomes anything else, before it can be seen as an illusory epitext, as 
it were. 

Now, according to Genette, one determines the function of the 
epigraph by looking at how it is interpreted. Genette sees the use of an 
epigraph as always “a mute gesture whose interpretation is left up to 
the reader”. In terms of the epigraph’s function, if we compare 
Genette’s statement with that of Lavery, we notice that where Genette 
is interested in the synchronic development of the epigraph, of the 
general picture of the paratext, Lavery considers its diachronic 
dimension. Albeit Lavery’s account only covers a small scale of 
epigraphic history - from considering the practice of the modernists to 
that of his former professors. To the question “why does an author use 
an epigraph?”, Lavery explains: 

When I first learned the art, my motives were simple: I wished to impress my 
teachers. When I put that quote from Dostoevsky at the head of my paper on 
Moby-Dick, I hoped my American literature professor would think, prior to 
reading my sophomoric thoughts on “metaphysical rebellion” in the novel that, 
in fact, the paper had been written by a quite erudite undergraduate. The epi¬ 
graph was, therefore, both a boast and a signature [...] A second motive is 
apparent. Authors often use quotations out of context in epigraphs as arguments- 


from-authority on behalf of their own about-to-be-argued thesis. (Lavery, 1986: 

15) 

Laveiy’s examples abound, from accounting on “compulsive 
epigraphing”, which he sees as a result of Bloomian anxiety of 
influence, to epigraphic “metamorphosing”, as an instance of‘derrida- 
ing’ one’s own text according to the deconstructive practice of (and) 
authority. Epigraphs, for Lavery, thus show erudition, mark a specific 
signature, extend the authority of already established writers unto 
one’s own work, are creative in their own right, constitute radical 
juxtapositions, and lend obscurity to one’s own work when they are 
left unidentified. In other words, where Genette is charting a 
taxonomy of paratext, Lavery accounts for its reasons. Furthermore, 
and in contrast to Genette’s claim, epigraphs for Lavery are not 
necessarily subordinated to the text they accompany, but in fact help 
construe a body of authorship in situ. Consequently, the text proper is 
a mirror in which the paratext is reflected and not vice-versa. Here, 
however, I should mention again that in Genette’s nomenclature there 
is no such thing as a text proper, insofar as there can be no text 
without a paratext. The implication of this claim is that if the paratext 
is an extension of the text proper, it is so only by virtue of the 
fragment’s performativity which is properly alert to the relation 
between the proper and the improper in a text’s constitution. 

Where Genette distinguishes between 4 main functions of the 
epigraph - (1) to comment on the title or let itself be modified by the 
title, (2) to comment on the text, whose meaning it specifies or 
emphasizes, thereby heightening the reader’s emotions, (3) to show 
affinity with another author, (4) to simply be there, “the epigraph- 
effect”, a signal of culture, an intellectual password - Lavery implies 
that what makes a text readable, or resonate, is the multiplicity of 
authoritative voices gathered together in the quotation marks. Whereas 
for Lavery, epigraphs are performative, for Genette only dedications 
fulfil that function. 

Lavery then sees the author who uses epigraphs engaged in two 
activities simultaneously: first, in order to establish affinity with 
another author, and second, to engage his text in an act of 
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permutation. In this way, the text proper becomes what he calls a 
“metonymous window”. Thus, instead of an exclusive reading for 
theory, this window opens to a reading for the epigraph which 
functions and manifests itself as an “excavated emblematic fragment”. 

Since Lavery’s theoretical account for the epigraph is con¬ 
fessional in its nature — it relies more On personal feelings and 
emotions - his epigraphic theory necessarily becomes an aesthetic 
theory. Here, the poetics of the epigraph is given in Lavery’s language 
style, which exhibits at once metaphors and their literal interpretation. 
These metaphors are, in other words, emblematic: they illustrate a 
picture that has a meaning beyond itself. Examples abound again: 

Having mastered some of the nuances of epigraphy I often look on chagrined at 
the amateurishness, the classic mistakes, of other epigraphers: at epigraphs 
which are boring and unenticing; at books which use epigraphs for some 
chapters but not for all (thereby violating the reader’s need for symmetry and 
pouring cold water on his already aroused epigraphical expectation); at authors 
who refuse to explore the endless possibilities of epigraphs at all, or epigraphers 
who limit themselves, with excessive tidiness, to only one, when obviously there 
exists, in this Borgesian universe of ours, an infinite number of possible 
epigraphs for any essay, chapter or book. (15) 

More so, while epigraphic writing for some becomes an “extra¬ 
terrestrial ambition”, English professors become policemen out to 
blow the cover of scientists who dare to use literary epigraphs unduly, 
etc. Now, if the function of the epigraph is inherent in its aim to 
obviously multiply its own dimension in relation to the text that it 
circumscribes and consequently lend the text itself a multiple dimen¬ 
sionality, the question is then, is the epigraph the (academic text’s) 
theory of confession? 
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Gordon Lish and the Epigraphic Epigraph 


Gordon Li sh’s novel Epigraph (1996) displays an extreme concern 
with paratextual frames. These frames play with the question of what 
we see: do we see the epigraph and not the text that encompasses it, 
do we see the text, but not the epigraph, do we see both or neither? 
Lish sets out to answer the question of mediation between paratextual 
topology and its functionality. Thus the work plays with is own form 
from the outset. One cannot immediately decide which genre the book 
subscribes to, nor is one able to identify the position Lish assigns to 
the epigraph, first as a title - or rather as a usurper taking over the title 
- and second as an epigraph as such. 

Lish’s book is a collection of letters the writer or the protagonist 
writes in connection with the death of his wife. There is no clear 
distinction as to who does the writing, since the book plays on the 
protagonist’s name being the same as the writer’s, namely, Gordon 
Lish. Here, the question of genre imposes itself already, and 
possibilities vacillate between fictitious ‘auto/biography’, epistolary 
novel, or confessional prose. 

Now, since the work is titled Epigraph , one is invited to consider 
first the epigraphic moments in the book. First then, there is an 
epigraphic structure. For the whole work Lish uses five epigraphs: two 
in the beginning - attributed to Julia Kristeva and F.W. Lish, 
respectively (in the book, F.W. Lish is Gordon Lish’s father) - and 
three at the end - again attributed to Kristeva and F.W. Lish. Two of 
the closing epigraphs are separated from the third by what Lish calls 
‘Errata’, the very last epigraph being attributed to Nietzsche. 

From the beginning the reader is plunged into the text and almost 
forced to ‘introject’ the work, as the first epigraph has ‘mouth’ and 
‘words’ in its content. The text becomes physical as it progresses: 
“Through the mouth that I fill with words, instead of my mother, 
whom I miss from now on more than ever, I elaborate that want, and 
the aggressivity that accompanies it, by saying. - Julia Kristeva”. The 
quote here obviously refers to the process of weaning, and Kristeva 
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points to the resulting lack which necessitates fulfilling, culminating 
in a reversal from ingestion to regurgitation, in this case of words. The 
reader swallows without masticating or rather witnesses the words that 
are spat out in substitution of the feeding breast. Here the verbal 
signification is substituted by something tangible; the mouth is ready 
to receive a heritage, not in the form of the words of the mother but as 
the material of a consciousness analogous with a present state. So far 
so good, until one gets to the second epigraph: “Yeah, yeah, sure, 
sure. - F.W. Lish”. Clearly this is a derogatory reply to Kristeva’s 
reductive discourse, and it represents complete dismissal on the 
connotative level. Yet it is a reinforcement of the act of saying, and 
we find affirmation all the way through: the mouth gets filled with 
words, and the present becomes a moment of self-authentication. 

At this point, however, it is less interesting to know how exactly 
these epigraphs comment on the body of the text. What is interesting 
is the epigraphs’ relation to the closing epigraphs, attributed to the 
same two people and to Nietzsche. The closing epigraphs are identical 
to the opening ones, not in content but in representation: they form a 
theme, they are frames. The first one is an elaboration on precisely 
that way of saying which renders the present moment affirmative: 
“Inverted into its formalism, literature sets out on a difficult course, its 
quest of the invisible becoming imperceptible and progressively 
antisocial, nondemonstrative, and also by reason of its being 
antispectacular, uninteresting. - Kristeva”. The epigraph here 
epitomizes the breakdown of the boundaries between text and other 
verbal and non-verbal signifying practices, namely the generation of 
the suspending disbelief in what the text suggests. (This is evident 
from the negativity of the words: antisocial, nondemonstrative, 
antispectacular, uninteresting). And the text suggests ‘nothing’, as 
represented in the simple, derogatory reply: “Nice try, Jewboy. - F.W. 
Lish”. 

However, this ‘nothing’ is not static but goes on, and the reader 
finds delight in a variation that ‘nothing’ creates: both the affirmative 
and the negative aspects of the element of complementarity are done 


away with, and one reads the “Errata” 47 : “Transpose pages 84, 88, 98 
and 112, 114, 116. Transpose pages 118 and 273. Delete closing 
epigraph and replace with epigraph indicated one further turn 
onward”. This “Errata” marks the in-between of the ‘nothing’, which 
nevertheless makes the epigraphs engage in a dialogue, and then in a 
meta-dialogue with each other. The epigraphs belonging to Gordon 
Lish’s father are a comment on both Lish’s activities as an intellectual 
- proven by his very knowledge of Kristeva, feminism, psycho¬ 
analysis, and literary criticism - and also on the content of the book 
that Lish, or “Lish”, is engaged in writing. The mentioned pages are 
blank or non-existing, so the substitution would be between blank and 
no pages at all: ‘nothing’ substitutes nothing, a very neat syllogism. 

What remains of the “Errata” works as a cover-up for one 
essential transaction: the actual deletion of the father. This transaction, 
however, does not engage the reader but the writer. The reader does 
not engage himself in the act of transacting, not even for an 
interpretation - the reader is busy with ‘nothing’, as it were. Here, 
then, if there were one thing that could be transposed, it would have to 
be the threshold. On a general level, one could contend that prior to 
the threshold is the angle from where different perspectives are seen as 
themes in a strange loop. And the angle is, in this text, the moment of 
‘deletion’. What Lish wants is not that the epigraph be deleted but that 
the father be so, although the father still manages to be present in the 
form of the initials: the letters F.W. become the nom propre of an 
other F.W., Friedrich Wilhelm. The initials here are precisely of that 
text which contains itself. What remains is the use of the apostrophe in 
the final epigraph which both marks and confirms the idea that after 
deletion nothing else conies - there can be only returns: “O come 

47 Formally it is difficult to decide whether “Errata” functions as a dedication, or 
an epigraph, or as itself, insofar as it stands alone on a page which has no 
pagination. All Lish’s epigraphs follow in fact the same style. They do not 
inform a specific chapter, nor for that reason can it be said that they might 
inform the book as a whole, as they either come between the main title page and 
a secondary “title” page with just one word on it, namely Epigraph, or at the end 
of the book, namely before, between, and after “Errata”. 
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back, my unknown god! my pain! my last happiness! - Friedrich 
Wilhelm Nietzsche”. 

Thus, Lish’s entire epigraphic structure creates itself en-abyme: 
the first two epigraphs mirror the last two epigraphs in a convex way, 
since any attempt to achieve some kind of understanding of what 
happens in between, in the middle of the book, is conditioned by a 
wide conceptual distribution: the four epigraphs constitute a two-sided 
act which forms an identity theme. Gordon Lish uses “Gordon Lish”, 
who in turn, presents the consciousness of his character ‘as it is’ - 
without interfering with comments or hints to inform the reader what 
‘nothingness’ is being rendered. 

The “Errata”, moreover, occurs throughout the texture of the book 
- Lish’s letters in fact being a string of transpositions. The “Errata” 
thus occurs in the aporias — the holes and blank pages are an example. 
Likewise, the dynamics of these aporias makes up for a description of 
an interpretation, not an interpretation per se. The apostrophic “O” in 
the final epigraph points to an unnamed center of return, or restitution, 
which can only be known by its signature, although even that is 
ambiguous: Gordon Lish or “Gordon Lish”? 

The point of this detailed account of the epigraphic structure is to 
show that there are instances when opening books and asking them a 
question may involve finding ‘nothing’ there, concretized nevertheless 
in the resonance that the epigraphs strike in the reader. An obvious 
question poses itself here: is ‘nothing’ not itself an epigraph in- 
between - neither here, nor there - that answers the question of “how 
to do nothing with words”, if we recall Taylor? Is ‘nothing’ not the 
only way of substituting the words of precisely that paratextual polar¬ 
ity, in which the epigraph is neither a paratextual epigraph, nor a 
paratextual title, but a fragment of oracular force? 
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The Epigraphic Fragment as Agent 


Insofar as an epigraphic structure frames (both literally and figur¬ 
atively) the text it circumscribes, the frame itself then must be both a 
question of rhetoric as well as a question of structure. If we return to 
the events that actually take place in (the) Epigraph, one notices that 
the writings of letters - the protagonist leaves it up to the reader to 
decide whether they ever get sent - is a way of enunciating a moment 
of obscure detailing in the text, generating a performative threshold. 
For instance the whole dynamics of the book is comprised within the 
extended elaboration on the event of the wife’s death which came as a 
result of the protagonist’s stopping to collect a ‘jibby-jibby’ (lint) 
from the floor while he was on his way to give her morphine. The 
subsequent letters are written as variations on the self-portrait that 
Lish is sketching. Between Gordon Lish and “Gordon Lish”, between 
“myself and “Myself’, there is a scenario of poetic production in 
which the construction of self-portraits does not focus on the producer 
of images but on the production itself. This play is held in tension by 
the idea of stopping instead of going. Between stopping and going is 
the primary hypothesis that the existence of “jibby-jibbies” on the 
floor is the dimension between death and writing. The hypothesis is 
therefore poetic in its thrust, and the various self-portraits are not 
ontologically polarized but a production of the self in itself. Whenever 
the recurrent instance in which the protagonist exclaims “I Gordon - 
Gordon!” appears in the letters, it also marks a moment of self- 
apostrophizing: the protagonist seems to be ushering himself out of 
the text. 

In the first letters there is a distinction between strategies that 
both obliterate and enforce the inside and the outside of the book, as it 
were. Conversely, what can be taken as ‘intra-work’, within the 
letters, also has an external relation, such as in the example when the 
protagonist is addressing the reader, on the one hand, informing that 
“myself’ is a game-player, laying out the rules of the game, while on 
the other hand, asking: “have I confused the situation about myself 
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because this question obliterates all else, counting all of the other 
questions?” (33) In symmetry, what can be taken as ‘extra-work’, the 
work of strategic revision, or rather self-apostrophizing resonating as 
if beyond the frame of the letters, has internal relations within the 
book. When Lish declares: “I Gordon - Gordon! - had undertaken the 
revisionary tactic of taking myself to the kitchen as a consequence of 
the notorious gishiness situation” (41), the reader literally visualizes a 
tableau in which Gordon is not in the letters but in the kitchen. 

There is a striking relation to, yet again, the baroque method of 
‘staging’ the act of revealing the creator of a tableau. Victor Stoichita 
has it in his study, The Self-Aware Image, that painting as a framed 
image reflects closely the tenets of artistic epistemology. Arguing that 
panel painting from its origins in early renaissance was a self-aware 
image, he demonstrates that the artists and their art were often the 
theme of the painting. Stoichita’s work is interesting in that it offers a 
perspective of the baroque that uses such postmodern strategies as the 
construction of mise-en-abyme , intertextual play, and mirror effects. 
Stoichita takes the postmodern discourse and traces it in the baroque 
period. The thrust of Stoichita’s argument is the idea that discourse 
and its author, or painting and its painter can be considered para¬ 
digmatic constructions. The paradigmatic productions of the 17th 
century, says Stoichita, are related to the perception of the work: the 
work is a metaphor for the philosopher’s discourse, as well as the 
philosopher’s alter ego (Stoichita, 1997: 198-247). 

Viewed as a paradigmatic construction Lish’s Epigraph is very 
much concerned with staging the relationship between theory and 
fiction, theory and practice, theory and reality. In other words, what 
emerges in Lish is a specific epigraphic signature that is both 
paradigmatic - the death of the wife completes the depiction of the 
other characters - and syntagmatic - the consequence of the wife’s 
death completes the tableau, splits the author into multiple personae, 
thus dispersing his power into variations of it. By giving a 
biographical account of the first person in the third person, or the third 
person s autobiography, Lish collapses biography into autobiography, 
positing the author on the threshold of the autobiographical genre. For 


Lish the epigraph is that threshold, neither entirely in the work, nor 
outside of it. 

Seen from a stylistic point of view, Lish’s discourse thus becomes 
pure rhetoric, yet contradictory of itself. Examples of this instance are 
given in the letters written to different female representatives of a 
mercy order who took turns being in the protagonist’s house at the 
time of the wife’s death. These letters are always apologetic and 
assume the tone of de-negation, as if to say: I assure you this 
happened, but I didn’t do it, while at the same time recollecting the 
event of death with empty words that literally say nothing. Yet the 
words become metaphoric instances of the very discourse that uses 
them: 

That the ensuant emanation of a jibby-jibby [...] detained me for less than a 
wink of an eye is true, is true, but it is false - unimpeachably false! - that this 
fact can in any wise be argued to have asserted itself in the composition of all 
those otherwise ghastly facts that now give us - and that gave Barbara, that gave 
Barbara! - the tragic, although not cruel, I would allege, not cruel outcome the 
evening of the eighth day of this month. For my part, I say, at any rate, let us 
now be done with all this melancholy and from this moment forth be instead 
concerned to seek the means of renewing ourselves. Have I told you that I am 
seeing someone? I am, dear woman, seeing someone. Indeed, I am, it 
felicitously happened to me, seeing not one but two ladies, one who delights in 
confecting cakes, another who delights in consuming them. (Lish, 1996: 12-13) 

Language-games, sentences, cadences, commas, hyphens are here 
indicators of the grotesque and the bizarre. The strange associations of 
melancholy with renewal, amorous escapades, grief and slander, 
together with repetitions of names - I Gordon - Gordon! - of per¬ 
formative character, all make the reader aware of Lish’s preoccupation 
with meaning construction based on codes, signs, and signification. 
These signs are in fact colours which Lish uses for his specific way of 
character portrayal. Punctuation, for instance, is as well a way of 
codification and thus most important to Lish’s structure. In place of 
proper character development in depth, he uses punctuation as the 
surface of the function of roles and characterization. He thus construes 
an image whose central theme is the inaccessibility of image. In other 
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words, nobody has access to knowing his personae, but there is access 
to seeing how they are being portrayed. This is what marks Lish’s 
moment of schize : it is his literary trope as a portal for getting inside 
the book and being outside it at the same time, by shifting the 
characters from here to there, as it were, on the surface of language. 
Borrowing from Stoichita’s account of baroque self-portraiture 
practice, we can assume that Lish, the author of the Epigraph , is so to 
speak an “exotopic” writer who produces the scenario in which Lish, 
the character is an “endotopic”, or depicted author. Although not 
really knowing the profession of the depicted Lish, perhaps the fact 
that Lish is “Lish” opens a space for assigning Lish the character the 
same attributes, also when it comes to professions. Here then, the 
function of the schize is to emphasize the fictional ity of the 
autobiographical moment in the text. Thus Lish is fictitious because 
he presents himself as an “other” “Lish”. 

In parallel, Stoichita asserts that self-referential discourse 
appeared as a result of the cartesian schize which was based on the 
author’s hiding behind his work (Stoichita, 1997: 199). Hiding leads 
first, to subjecting the author to the reader’s criticism. The reader then 
construes a fictionalized biographical author that is based on 
imagination — real facts about the author and his work remain in fact 
hidden. Ultimately the author construes himself as an illusion of the 
reader/viewer. This third instance generates the self-referential mode. 
The question ‘what am I?’ is generated by the necessary splitting of 
‘being in the work and behind if as the condition under which the 
ontological question can be asked. Inasmuch as a work stands as a 
metaphor for the philosopher’s discourse and his alter ego, then the 
movement from artist to work of art, to reflected image, to spectator, 
to historical context, is thus an embedded mise-en-abyme. One point 
can be made on this basis, namely, that what defines the artist is the 
work which transcends its historical context, the paradigmatic 
production of the work being in fact defined by the syntagmatic 
constitution of the artist. 

Returning to Lish, the most interesting aspect of the book is 
constituted at the thematic level which exhibits a complementarity 
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principle that binds unrelated events: As he says: “there is always the 
possibility of a nonrelated or unrelated possibility” (Lish, 1996: 33). 
Here, thematic complemetarity also creates a deeper ground/variation 
theme: the letters which are always signed differently divide the work 
in three parts each having a different, yet related thematic surface. 
Furthermore, the letters as records insist on the factuality of events. In 
the first part, the letters are predominantly apologetic. The work deals 
here with the unanswerable. In the second part apology is relegated to 
the task of philosophers. Consequently, the work deals with the 
thought of the unthinkable. In the third part the figure of the 
philosopher developing pictures of thinking is full-fledged. The work 
becomes more sophisticated at this stage as it deals with the 
representation of the unsayable. In other words, the unanswerable, the 
unthinkable, and the unsayable, each constitutes a stage towards 
identifying the difference between philosophizing and theorizing (“the 
gishiness of situation”). 

On the one hand, philosophizing assumes baroque traits: “I am 
really more or less out of ideas of all types” (49), says the protagonist, 
thereby indirectly proposing that if one is out of ideas one could in 
fact begin to philosophize. Inasmuch as ideas are linked to actions not 
thinking, actions based on ideas place the consequential events outside 
of the context, and we read lines such as, “I am in the dark” and 
“enough of Gordon philosophizing” (49). Conversely, actions based 
on thoughts place the consequential events within the context, and we 
have in the same paragraph a shift to questions and answers such as, 
“what’s next on the agenda? That’s the philosophy to have. Check 
with me as to the philosophy to have” (49). 

On the other hand, theorizing assumes postmodern traits: here, the 
hypothesis is that theory does not deal with either thoughts or ideas 
but with reason. Reason for Lish going something like this: if one can 
argue both ways, either pro action or against it, then the most 
reasonable thing to do is remain in a state of undecidability. The 
philosopher’s philosophy, however, further divides itself in three 
categories where (1) reasoning is blatantly declarative, though in an 
apologetic, skeptical, and pessimistic way, and points to an undecided 
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situation: “the answer is beyond me”; (2) thinking is constative, 
encouraging, optimistic, and points to clear and firm decisions on 
characters and situations: “it’s better to look ahead”; (3) theorizing is 
ultimately performative and enforces the act of deciding: “I Gordon - 
Gordon!” 

The whole work of Epigraph concludes with the statement: “I 
myself Gordon-Gordon - constitute the concluding part of this party” 
(77-80), thus delegating agency to the paratext. The paratext is then 
endowed with the task of framing writing, in and out of its context. 
Via performance, as in the constant performance of the Kristeva 
epigraph, when words are made to come out before any process of 
thinking takes place, ‘epigraphy’ is the poetics that enforces the theory 
of ‘thinking to oneself. The text itself probes that poetics: 

I am sitting here thinking to myself Gordon-Gordon [...] The tricks of the mind 
- the mind! will play on you, let alone the floor. I mean, go ahead and ask 
yourself how many tricks there are when you have billions and billions of them 
just to begin with. Well, what can anybody but the philosophers say? These 
things, they are for the philosophers - and 1 say thank god this is who they are. 
(96) 

In conclusion to this work, it would not be too contentious to assume 
that Lish’s ‘self is represented as the image of the image of a theory 
of self-portraiture for which the self is the philosophy of the picture. 
As Lish Anther says: “This was my thinking. I am trying to develop 
for you the picture of my thinking” (145). Epigraph then is the 
superimposed image of the paratext on its own function. For Lish, 
surrounding the context in which writing is dependent on contextual 
philosophical insertions of autobiographical character fulfils the 
function of signature, thus making the epigraph an emblematic 
inscription. For Lish, insofar as paradox is the condition for the pos¬ 
sibility of self-representation, self-representation is dependent on the 
play between text and context. Lish relies in his epistolary form on the 
power of the fragment to detach a work from its genesis, distribute it 
from one level to another. It is for this reason that we have a 
syntagmatic constitution of the author. This constitutive relation 
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determines the possibility of creating a unit: if the work of Lish is the 
work of Lish alone, then, Lish, or the lishean-like work (the notorious 
lishiness of the situation, so to speak) opens up the possibility for 
some other work to constitute itself as different. The syntagmatic 
relation then is necessarily a metonymic relation. 

Conversely, what constitutes the point of beginning (begin with 
the title, the epigraph, or the epigraph as a title) is not the paratext, but 
the act of paratext portrayal, as it were. If this is the case, the book has 
a paradigmatic dimension. Thus, where the paratext interprets, the 
fragment textualizes. Lish’s attempt to bridge the distance between 
autobiography and fiction is by making the epigraph figurative of its 
textual fragmentation. The fragment then is the emblematic epigraph 
of the fragmentary text. 


Jacques Derrida and the Epigraphic Preface 


Jacques Derrida begins The Post Card with a hypothesis: “You might 
read these envois as a preface to a book that I have not written” 
(Derrida, 1987: 3), thus reminding us of the writing practice that takes 
place at the margins, circumscribed by quotation marks: prefaces, 
epigraphs, first sentences, or titles. Hypotheses of this kind enforce a 
specific performative quality in the text, as they always involve an 
intent, addressed not so much to the writer himself to write a book, but 
to the reader to read the book which was never written. Derrida’s 
‘instead of preface’ can therefore be read as an epigraph to the whole 
work which divides itself in three interrelated parts mediated by an 
investigation into the workings of psychoanalysis and postal service. 
The pleasure principle (PP) is mediated through the writing of 
postcards, or Envois, (the first part of the book) which are then 
entrusted to the post office. Derrida is, however, not concerned with 
the situation in which the postcards or letters arrive, but with what 
happens when they get lost, as they say, in the mail. The potential to 
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lose writing is developed by Derrida as a tripartite relation, sending/ 
receiving/returning, which inscribes itself within a circuit governed by 
the “Postal Principle” (pp) operating with another set of ideas, or 
orders: thesis/athesis/hypothesis. (Re)writing the lost postcards, in 
terms of writing from memory, or revising by hypothesising, triggers a 
special pleasure, especially when deliberations on the new contents of 
the postcards end up in a decision to talk about them on the telephone. 
The telephone is the athesis of the postcard’s thesis. 

The collection of postcards - almost all depicting Plato and 
Socrates in an inverse order, with Plato taking Socrates’s place - 
which Derrida’s writer writes to a beloved, constitute an assembly of 
seemingly incoherent events, going to and fro between various 
concerns with a philosophical tradition passed down to us from 
Socrates via Plato; subject/predicate; writing; reading; love mediated 
by writing/reading; love mediated by the telephone; writing 
lost/writing found. 

What fascinates Derrida in The Post Card is that Socrates seems 
to have been ‘mistaken’ with Plato. Although Plato made it known 
that Socrates opposed writing, in the postcard that Derrida has found, 
Socrates writes. Portrayed by one Matthew Paris - a 13th century 
artist whose drawing appeared on the frontispiece of a fortune-telling 
book entitled Prognostica Socratis basilei - Socrates, bent over a 
desk, takes dictations from Plato. 

Derrida’s arguments in The Post Card orbit around the im¬ 
plication of this reversal: what used to be thought of as the subject 
(Socrates - S) of the entire western metaphysics is replaced by a 
predicate (Plato - P). In spite of the fact that Plato’s writing has 
always been the vehicle for Socrates’s ideas, Derrida’s writer ponders 
the question: what is the difference between Socrates and Plato, 
between subject and predicate? The reader of Derrida’s writer further 
poses the question: what is the difference between a predicate, which 
is conceived intentionally as a subject, being made more interesting 
than the subject, not only modifying the subject but defining it, and 
the predicate which is a predicate malgre lufi It is evident that since 
Socrates never wrote, he could not possibly be a subject in himself. 
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Yet Socrates was a subject, but he was Plato’s written subject. Thus, 
Socrates is according to Plato. Socrates is a subject with a mask and 
no name. Socrates is in effect Plato’s as if construction. Derrida 
explains: 

Example: if one morning Socrates had spoken for Plato, if to Plato his addressee 
he had addressed some message, it is also that p. would have had to be able to 
receive, to await, to desire, in a word to have called in a certain way what S. will 
have said to him; and therefore what S., taking dictation, pretends to invent - 
writes, right? p. has sent himself a post card (caption + picture), he has sent it 
back to himself from himself, or he has even “sent” himself S. And we find 
ourselves, my beloved angel, on the itinerary. Incalculable consequences. Go 
figure out then if you, at this very moment, in your name 

this is the catastrophe: when he writes, when he sends, when he makes his 
(a)way, S is p, finally is no longer totally other than p (finally I don’t think so at 
all, S will have been totally other, but if only he had been totally other, truly 
totally other, nothing would have happened between them, and we would not be 
at this pass, sending ourselves their names and their ghosts like ping-pong balls), 
pp, pS, Sp, SS, the predicate speculates in order to send itself the subject. (30) 

Derrida chooses to select the predicate (Plato/as is) as his (Socratic/as 
if) fragment. Plato performs Socrates while Socrates is the fragment in 
Plato’s writing (fragmentarily). The relationship between the fragment 
and the fragmentary is posited here as an opposition between the 
telephone (the call) and the postcard (the called), the name and its 
ghost. The postcard is a medium with a double potential: to transmit a 
message - if the card arrives at its destination - and to interrupt it - if 
the card never reaches its addressee. Conversely, a telephonic message 
is dependent on a double determination on the part of the receiver: to 
answer the telephone or not. The first case involves an immediacy of 
the situation - if one answers, the interlocutor ‘talks back’ - and the 
second case represents an economy of the situation - if one does not 
answer, the telephone would still ‘ring a bell’. In other words, the 
message that is not delivered still has a tonality, or a resonance similar 
to that of the epigraph. 

On the threshold of delivery, the message never discloses its 
content, but is a representation of a potential content that would testily 
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to the imaginary status of the ‘original’ content. “The secret must be 
told not revealed”, Derrida declares elsewhere, which emphasises the 
difference between two structures of the message that is at once 
original and in a state of potentiality, a name and its ghost, or a face 
and its mask. When the message is original is has a textual structure. 
When the message is potential it has a hertneneutic structure. Where 
the textual structure relies on the self-delimitation of the subject (ex. 
Socrates), self-circumscription of the object (ex. writing), and self- 
affirmation of the predicate (ex. Plato), the hermeneutic structure is 
the matrix of philosophical investigations. Between textuality and 
hermeneutics lies the beyond of the pleasure principle. If, however, 
with Derrida, that which is beyond the pleasure principle gets lost in 
the mail, then the pleasure principle itself cannot be a principle but 
only a mediated form. The question is then, if this form is philosophy 
with a mask, can the investigation be true? 

The picture cards sent to the beloved depicting the impersonation 
Plato-in-Socrates/Socrates-in-PIato as a moment of imposture mirror 
the writer’s own concern with what grounds the transmission of a 
disguised philosophy. Here, the figure of the telephone is employed as 
a mediator between ‘as if written messages and their “scrambled” 
oral form. Socrates’s ‘spoken’ language, as it were, is always dubious, 
fleeting, and needs to be deciphered in writing. The instance of the 
oral versus writing is furthermore mirrored in the writer’s relationship 
to his beloved: while contact is established by the sending of post¬ 
cards, whenever the beloved has something to say, it is said on the 
telephone. The time and space of communication is, however, divided 
in equal measures: when the writer is not writing, he is on the phone. 
Thus, sending postcards and being on the phone initiates, on the one 
hand, a concern with the emission of words as fragments on the 
threshold of something oracular, linking hypothetical events, yet 
always on the verge of happening. On the other hand, emitted words 
are seen as an emblem of oral signification. “The chance of the 
telephone - never lose an opportunity - it gives us back our voice” 
(10) expresses an interest in time that is calculated and time that is 
unpredictable. The distance between the two is the distance between 
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writing and speech, between Plato and Socrates, between sender and 
addressee, lover and the beloved. I call this distance the name the 
fragmentary gives the fragment. 

For Derrida, moreover, voice is linked to potentiality, and 
potentiality names the imaginary: “the idea that you might ‘call’ me 
and that I might not answer overwhelms me. All this telephone 
between us” (41). Beyond the pleasure principle as a mediated fonn 
by the post, sending is a subject with a double configuration always 
both internal and external to other configurations of past and future 
texts, original and potential states, textual and hermeneutic structures. 
When the message is original, it has a textual structure, when the 
message is potential, it has a hermeneutic structure. What interests 
Derrida is ultimately to localize the subject of the beyond, beyond the 
beyond as it were. This subject is not a principle, but a desire desiring 
desire. As such, the desiring desire is always engaged in arriving, 
always on the threshold, always epigraphic. Writes Derrida at the 
beginning of a postcard: 

I arrive now 

Forgot again just now the time difference [decalage horaire ], doubtless because 
I knew that you would not be alone. You can imagine (I would like us to read it 
together, losing ourselves in it) the immense carte of the communications called 
“immediate” (the telephone, etc., call it telepathy) across the distance and 
network of “time differences” (all the red points that light up at the same time on 
our map of Europe). We would have arranged things, this fine morning, first 
gear passed, in order to speak to each other all the time, write to each other, see, 
touch, eat, drink, send, destine this or that, you or me, permanently, without the 
slightest interruption, without half-time, simply by counting on relativity, 
calculating with the universal time difference [ decalage ] (pulling out the stops - 
cales - or multiplying them?). Moreover this is what does happen. Between 
writing with a pen, or speaking on the telephone, what a difference. That is the 
word. How well I know the system of objections, but they do not hold, in sum 
do not go far enough. You can see clearly that S. is telephoning and behind the 
other one is whispering 

And Freud has plugged his line into the answering machine of the Philebus or 
the Symposium. The American operator interrupts and scrambles: Freud is not 
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paying enough, is not putting enough quarters into the machine. The great 
symposium, right, the gag on Europe, Eros in generalized telephonic relatioa 
(30-31) 

The telephone is thus seen as a metaphor for the postcard. By the same 
token, the quoted passage invites us to make the assumption that 
writing is a metaphor for speech, the subject is a metaphor for the 
predicate, Plato is a metaphor for Socrates, the lover is a metaphor for 
the beloved, and time is a metaphor for space. Insofar as the writer 
writes himself as a metaphor for the reader, having selected a detail or 
a fragment of ‘inverse’ philosophy to serve as his proper name, the 
reader necessarily engages in the hermeneutic project of localizing the 
metaphor for the ghost. Derrida’s disconcert with “names and their 
ghosts” reflects the disconnectedness between the postcards them¬ 
selves and their telephonic counterparts 48 . Socrates’s philosophy 
achieves its conceptual expressivity via Plato’s figurative construction 
of Socrates’s ghost. And we begin to see how Socrates’s fragment 
becomes the metaphor for Plato’s fragmentary figurations. Plato was 
indeed a writer, but first he must have been ‘reading’ into Socrates’s 
discourse, he must have plugged his line into Socrates’s telephone. 
Plato’s connective reading of Socrates axes itself on the role of the 

48 The figure of the telephone is significant in other important essays by Derrida, 
among them “Ulysses Gramophone” where Derrida argues that all “chance- 
events” are conditioned by the existence a priori of a network of codes and 
connections. Playing the master switchboard operator, Derrida refers to the 
intertextual work of the fragment which is able to enter into communication with 
another text - either of origin, or from where it might have been ‘snatched’ - via 
a telephonic fragment: “In La Carte Postale, [...] I tried to restage the 
babelization of the postal system in Finnegans Wake. You will no doubt know 
better than I that the whole pack of postcards perhaps hints at the hypothesis that 
the geography of Ulysses’ trips around the Mediteranean lake could have the 
structure of a postcard or a cartography of postal dispatches” (Derrida, 1992: 
259-260). And further on, Derrida asserts the (unmediated) relationship between 
the postcard and the telephone: “Before the act or the word, the telephone. In the 
beginning was the telephone. We can hear the telephone constantly ringing, this 
coup de telephone which plays on figures that are apparently random, but about 
which there is so much to say” (270). 


latter’s figurative language. Plato is thus able to (g)host Socrates’s 
discourse as well as his own. A movement of affirmation and cancel¬ 
lation is at work and this is what allows for the various permutations 
between principles and systems, SS, Sp, SP, PP, Ps, etc. 

For Derrida, however, the affirmation of Socrates’s value is only 
a pretence as far as Plato is concerned, for which reason Plato’s truth 
can be considered a matter of formalism (or that is the price Plato pays 
for having a telephone line installed). What triggers Derrida’s logic is 
the idea that Matthew Paris’s reversal is in fact a figuration of 
‘nothing’, no thing, or no-name, as a reading of the hypothesis that 
Plato can name Socrates’s discourse his own. But this hypothesis can 
only be confirmed in the zone of what is between Plato and Socrates. 
And what if there is nothing between them? Whereas Paris looks for 
correspondences between Plato and Socrates, which are and which are 
not, Derrida discovers the name of their respective philosophies, 
which is and which is not. Insofar as philosophy can never reinstate 
itself by a new definition, philosophy repeats itself in an appropriated 
zone. All that is left of philosophy is therefore a matter of 
appropriation and repetition. 

“But there is never repetition itself (351) says Derrida in his 
second part of The Post Card, in “Paralysis”, the essay whose begin¬ 
ning poses the question of writing philosophy on the exhumed body of 
repetition, as it were. The second part is entitled: “To Speculate on 
Freud” and is divided into four variations on the ‘Freudian condition’: 
(1) “Notices” and “Warnings” voice the oracular in (2) “Freud’s 
Legacy”, only then to enforce a moment of (3) “Paralysis”, whose 
spell can only be broken by the sign of (4) “Seven: Postcripts”. 

Now, the essay on “Paralysis” begins with a subtitle which reads: 
“The Zone, The Posts, Name Carrying Theory” suggesting that what 
carries “Theory” forth is the sending of posts (as in fragments) to 
unknown zones in need of a name. Here repetition is examined as a 
“hypothesis”, namely that the image of death becomes the reality of 
desire, while desire becomes the image of compulsion. On this basis 
we can assume that, for Derrida, the power of the image is repetition, 
and repetition is sustained by sustained repetition, which leads to the 
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process of reproducing reproductions. Again the Plato/Socrates post¬ 
card serves as an example in which the inversion of roles points to the 
kind of writing that mirrors Derrida’s own, and as such, is specular of 
its own self-referentiality. Says Derrida: 

When I have nothing to do in a public place, I photograph myself and with few 
exceptions burn myself. It is true that this reproduction of a reproduction 
(always a text and a picture, indissociably) has limits, is in principle governed by 
a law and subject to copyright. (37) 

In other words, Plato engages not in signing the work of Socrates, but 
de-signing it. Plato repeats not Socrates, but his ghost, and the ghost 
writes en-abyme a text moulded in its own image, which is neither that 
of Plato nor Socrates. Rather it is the image of the mask, or the image 
of repetition, perhaps the image of Derrida writing. One begins to 
understand what repetition which is not itself means. Here Derrida 
reasons: 

Sometimes repetition, classically, repeats something that precedes it, repetition 
comes after - as it is said, for example, that Plato comes after Socrates - 
repetition succeeds a first thing, an original, a primary, a prior, the repeated itself 
which in and of itself is supposed to be foreign to what is repetitive or repeating 
in repetition [...] 

But sometimes, according to a logic that is other, and non-classical, repetition is 
“original”, and induces, through an unlimited propagation of itself, a general 
deconstruction. (351-352) 

Derrida’s argument is that if repetition is not itself, but an original 
fashioned in the image of an other “original”, then it can only be 
expressed as a parable (Plato-in-Socrates/Socrates-in-Plato) which 
uses paratextual devices in an emblematic way (P-in-S/S-in-P) to 
point to the economy of the language which cannot represent what a 
mystical experience means. Waiting for the telephone call, which 
informs that the postcard got lost in the mail, is the master perfor¬ 
mative fragment that governs epigrammatic relations in the text which 
exhibits epigraphic character. Waiting itself can be thought of as a 
fragment of an act, always on the threshold of an act, and therefore 
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paratexual in a textual context. Propositions such as: “In the begin¬ 
ning, in principle, was the post, and I will never get over it” (29) 
function as epigraphic prefaces decoding the very principle of the 
postal principle. Insofar as the fragment expresses a universal for 
which the said preface functions as an epiphany, the fragment calls for 
an event which exceeds performativity. The oracular itself is that 
event. 

The fragment’s performativity is similar to Derrida’s own mode 
of discourse. From the beginning Derrida presents his reader with two 
different kinds of rhetoric: (1) the rhetoric of “Derrida” is particularly 
deconstructive, enacting its own mode of discourse, yet displaying 
itself as an operative essence; (2) the rhetoric of “Deconstruction” is 
particularly Derridean, enacting its own mode of discourse too, yet 
displaying itself as an operative characteristic. In other words, the 
move in both instances is not from essence to characteristics but from 
characteristics to essence, and more so, from characteristic to 
characteristic (where the postcards are concerned). Since, however, 
Derrida does not believe in essence, essence becomes translated into a 
universal characteristic of deconstruction which is able to manifest 
itself as the difference ( differance ), repetition, trace, signature, etc. 

Deconstruction for Derrida is essentially non-essential, it is inse¬ 
parable from that which it is a characteristic of. As such, deconstruc¬ 
tion is an aesthetic experience which mediates all other relations in the 
text. Conversely, what mediates mediation is the performative in a 
state of mise-en-abyme. Here, Derrida gives us an example of the 
fragment which performs another fragment en-abyme. This other 
fragment performs Derrida who performs Freud, who performs his 
pleasure principle and beyond, which Derrida performs beyond the 
beyond, where Derrida performs “Derrida”; Derrida the original 
performs Derrida the potential, the pleasure principle performs the 
postal principle, Plato performs Socrates. The fragment performs the 
fragmentary: 

Rushing to extract a fragment of it, to retain only its discursive content - a 

“hypothesis”, a “theory”, a “myth”, all three at once, for such are his own words 

in the lines preceding the citations - completely preoccupied by the 
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consideration of this fragment, which moreover he has punctured with ellipses 
after lifting it out of the body of the text, Freud seems barely attentive to what 
the Symposium puts onstage or hides from view in its theater. He is interested in 
this theater as barely as possible. Here, I am not only speaking of what by 
convenience might be called the literary or fictional “form” of this theater, the 
form of this narrative of narratives, interlacing diagesis with mimesis , and also 
inscribing the one in the other, thus calling for the greatest possible 
circumspection in listening to the invisible quotation marks. I am also speaking 
of the content of this theater, of the stories told by the narrators or speakers, 
stories in which other stories are told. I am speaking of the “stories”, the 
“affairs” between the characters of the Symposium, of what is placed onstage 
within it or is hidden from sight. Now, this is not without relation to the origin- 
of-the-sexual-drive, that is to the variation-of-the-trait-in-relation-to-the-object. 
This variation is not only the theme of the symposium, as is also the birth of 
Eros, it is also its performance, its condition, its milieu. (371-372) 

What exceeds performativity is the fragment’s universality expressing 
a series of epiphanies. Epiphany answers the question of arriving at a 
destination by returning to the point of departure. Derrida probes the 
hypothesis of “repetition” with the theory in which form justifies 
content, where form is a manifestation of content, and content is an 
enactment of form. 

If the first part of The Post Card , “Envois”, is a concern with 
variations of time and space - the time of sending and the space of 
reading, the time of Plato as Socrates - the second part concerns itself 
with the repetition of variations. Woven through compressed time, 
warnings, legacies, paralysis and postscripts suggest that repetition is 
the only possible movement through immobility. 

The third part of The Post Card , then, is a concern with what 
makes the ground for variations. It is a return to the paratext, a per¬ 
formance of the paratext on whose ground variations can only be 
made as hypotheses. Derrida returns to the preface of a book not yet 
written. And “Le Facteur de la Verite” begins, almost expectedly, with 
an epigraph from Baudelaire: 

They thank him for the great truths he has just proclaimed - for they have 
discovered (O verifier of that which cannot be verified!) that everything he has 
uttered is absolutely true; - although at first, the good people confess, they had 


had the suspicion that it might indeed be a simple fiction. Poe answers that, for 
his part, he has never doubted it. (413) 

The truth of philosophy is but a preface to the book not yet written. 
The truth of nothing. “Psychoanalysis, supposedly, is found” (413), 
says Derrida in his first statement of “Divested Pretexts”, the 
introductory subtitle to his essay. The epigraph seems to divert the 
question: is the truth of Plato Socrates’s fiction? To the question of 
what happens to the psychoanalytical text which attempts to decipher 
a text that already explicates itself, Derrida finds that truth cannot be 
an example of the equation in which truth is a factor. If truth were put 
onstage, it would have to perform. Truth onstage would reflect a 
mimetic relation to fiction, not reality, in which case truth itself cannot 
be represented other than as a fictional construct. Derrida cannot 
address this hypothesis without making recourse to the same 
deconstructive method of reading: open a book and ask it a question. 
“As an apologue or parabolic pretext, and in order first to rehearse the 
question of a certain multiplicative coefficient of the truth, I am 
opening the Traumdeutung approximately in its middle” (414). 
Seeking truth then, for Derrida, begins with the parabolic paratext. 
The epigraph approximately in the middle. The epigraph does not 
refer to the essence of truth, but rather to an operative function. Yet 
the epigraph as a characteristic of the paratext cannot be non-essential. 

Derrida goes in circles, circumscribing text and paratext, truth and 
fiction, Plato and Socrates, by making them correspond. This relation 
of correspondence is expressed as a text in a paratext, Plato in 
Socrates, truth in fiction, thus emphasizing the idea that a text is 
dependent on a continuous movement between the actual operative 
functions of the paratext. These functions, however, have to be 
virtually possible. Conversely, the characteristic of the paratext (its 
movement through space and time) is dependent on the actualization 
and realization of the higher correspondence that links, for instance, 
the philosophy of Plato to that of Socrates, Freud to psychoanalysis, 
the postcard to the telephone, the name to its ghost. As a consequence, 
a middle instance is created, which can be seen as a performative 
fragment. The fragments of the “Envois” can be seen as the scission 
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between what can be actualized and what can be realized in the 
relation send/receive/return. The trajectory that “Envois” takes can be 
seen as an ideal corresponding line that is actualized in one story and 
realized in the other, that is: what the postcard actualizes, the 
telephone realizes. This is the relation between Plato and Socrates. 
Plato actualizes Socrates’s realizations. It is for this reason that 
Derrida’s divested pretexts can be read as realizations of other texts 
and not merely their representations. 

In sum, the whole of Derrida’s discourse in The Post Card is a 
discourse on the scission between subject and predicate, sentence and 
norm, text and paratext, fragment and the fragmentary. Derrida’s 
rhetoric is, however, in constant fluctuation and in deviation from the 
norm. Reading, for Derrida, is oracular, it settles in its potential for 
transformation, in a continuum of variation. The tripartite relation in 
the book - sending, receiving, returning - mirrors the tripartite 
relation which characterizes the Postal Principle: “the thesis, athesis, 
hypothesis” (54). Each of the three instances stages the principle for 
each of the book’s three parts: as Derrida himself puts it: “everything 
was staged, from the beginning” (60). The beginning, however, begins 
with a preface that comes from the future, to which Derrida 
nevertheless returns: 

Tomorrow, if I want to write this preface, I will set myself to running down all 
the paleo- and neo-testamentary courriers. And why not, while I’m at it, all the 
death sentences [arrets de mort ] and all the police regulations [arrettes de 
police] on the pretext that they are sent or signify! (75) 

Thus, The Post Card can be read as an attempt to bridge the distance 
between Plato and Socrates, time and space, text and paratext, 
fragment and the fragmentary. Defining a theory of the philosophy of 
the fragment is, for Derrida, a relation which begins with waiting for 
that which is already a fait accompli. That is, Derrida is interested in 
the fragment only to the extent that the fragment exists in relation to 
something else: insofar as Socrates defines Plato, space defines time, 
the paratext defines the text, and the fragmentary defines the fragment. 
What defines definition comes ‘after the (f)act\ The move of 
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epigraphic mise-en-abyme which Derrida plays means to give writing 
a voice. In this way, Plato becomes the voice of Socrates, fragments 
enunciate the fragmentary, and time travels supersonically through 
space. Derrida thus distinguishes between fragment and fragmenta- 
riness by creating a preface of proximity through a fragment which 
proves to be a-textual. This fragment is, however, not just a re¬ 
collection of quotes, but the improper place of ground which allows 
through variation that the fragment become epigraphic. 

The epigraphic fragment is the oracular voice of the text on the 
telephone. 


Emblematic Intersections 


The performative fragment can be defined as an act towards 
definition, an act that is based on theorizing the aim at becoming as a 
state without an end. Variations of this mode which began with 
Schlegel are very much the concern of postmodern literary criticism 
and fiction alike. Fragmentary literaiy criticism which extends the 
performative act of defining to a state of undoing that which is defined 
comes closest to fragmentary literaiy fiction, and the two modes 
intersect, imitate, mirror, and ultimately break each other. While 
fragmentary, literary fiction often renounces the frame of the fragment 
as such, usually either claiming that it is a fragment/text, in other 
words already complete, or else it consciously tends toward a totality, 
toiling with its own exhibited incompleteness. Fragmentary literary 
criticism shares parts of that strategy in the use of biography/auto- 
biography. The result most often manifests itself as a development of 
the biography genre that falls into two categories: that which is 
biographical is fictionalized at the level of enunciation, whereas that 
which is auto-biographical is theorized at the level of narration. I 
should emphasize here that acts and aims are not opposing states 
insofar as they all express a manifestation of the ‘undoing’. The act of 
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theorizing in postmodern literature is linked to the aim at accounting 
for the value of literature and the state it puts the reader in. 

So far we have learned that for Benabou putting the idea of 
multiple authorship onstage is a way of aestheticizing both the 
discourse that escapes one — the fleeting fragments - as well as the 
discourse that one feels one needs to make excessive — the catalogued 
fragments. Defining the fragment, for Benabou, is inextricably linked 
to the presentation of a philosophy which has it that the fragment is 
enforced by the representation of singular authorship able to govern 
the fragmentary form of a discourse that is represented by multiple 
authorship. Gordon Lish continued Benabou’s line of thought, though 
the focus was on the function of discourse that is generated by the 
representation of writing. The paratext, Lish’s self-portraits, and the 
idea of authorial self-reflection were instances of the operative 
functions inherent in the duality fiction/autobiography. That is, Lish 
performed in Epigraph what B&iabou only considered, namely 
signing oneself over to writing. Whereas Benabou presented us with a 
philosophy of the fragment, Lish and Derrida presented us with a 
theory of the philosophy of the fragment. Lish’s play on the ground/ 
variation theme of the epigraph was extended by Derrida to the level 
of the paratext where the epigraph as a prefatory signature of philo¬ 
sophy on its head, as it were, was in effect turned into an emblem 
among emblems. And now one may ask, what other emblems? I shall 
attempt to answer this question by looking, first, at the work of Avital 
Ronell, and then, Nicole Brossard. 


Between Literature and Philosophy 


Literature which concerns itself with theory is theory which concerns 
itself with philosophy. This is generally the case in all of Avital 
Ronell’s writings, but more particularly so in her scholarly work The 
Telephone Book (1989). The book is written as an account of two bio¬ 
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graphical moments in the lives of Heidegger and Alexander Graham 
Bell. In Heidegger’s case Ronell reads and re-reads from different 
angles Heidegger’s reaction on the telephone when he was being 
interviewed one day by the leading German newspaper Der Spiegel on 
his support of the Nazi party. 

Nicole Brossard’s novel Picture Theory (1991) offers an 
approach to literature through the prism of theory, yet her theory is 
intended to elevate the status of literature to philosophy. Her work is 
preoccupied with the writer’s difficulty with positing the notion of 
woman vis-a-vis reading and writing. How does one read “woman”? 
Here she introduces the hologram as a way of reading abstractly the 
implications of womanhood for concrete situations, especially those 
associated with women theorizing. Thus, her novel centers on the lives 
of four women. One is a writer, one is a thinker, one is a lover, and 
one is a mother. From their experiences Brossard tries to abstract not 
only an essential notion of womanhood, if one such exists, but also a 
theoretical one. For Brossard, essential theory is a way to fiction. 

Thus, Ronell’s (theory/novel) The Telephone Book , and Bras¬ 
sard’s (novel/theory) Picture Theory situate themselves within the 
borderlines between theory and literature, within the difference 
between the fragment and the fragmentary. Whereas Ronell’s work is 
presented as a theory, Brossard’s work is clearly marked as a novel. 
Both works, however, while conveying a theoretical point, end up 
being works of literature (on theory). Ronell’s extensive use of 
metaphor, such as the telephone as a master trope which indicates 
connectedness and flow, is clearly intended to point to the element of 
literariness in her theory. Brossard employs Wittgensteinian 
philosophy but does it through traditional novelistic techniques such 
as characters and setting. Stylistically, however, both are fragmentary 
works. 

The way Ronell and Brassard’s works distinguish themselves 
from other literatures concerned with either theoiy or philosophy is 
primarily through form. Going back to the baroque tradition of em¬ 
blematic writing, Ronell and Brassard’s formulations of ideas qua 
images are modes of investigation into the seemingly linear trajectory 
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from hypothesis to theory, with literature and philosophy as two 
stages in between. 

Both authors are concerned with the arbitrariness of literature and 
theory alike. In emblematic books from the 16th and 17th Century, 
arbitrariness is reflected in the emblem as interpreted text 49 , while in 
the postmodern text it is reflected in interpretation as an emblematic 
inscription. The relations: theory as literature and literature as theory 
are dealt with by way of the fragment. For Ronell and Brossard, any 
investigation into the nature of theory and literature relies on a kind of 
writing which bears its own evidence. Following in the footsteps of 
the German Romantics for whom the fragment was the medium par 
excellence in which literary and theoretical thoughts could co-exist 
simultaneously, Ronell and Brossard arrive at a fragmentary discourse 
on theory as literature and literature as theory by embellishing the 
fragment with its own self-evidence. 

The Telephone Book literally performs a telephone book, but also 
contains a graphic representation of the telephone in the book, as well 
as the telephone book itself. Ekphrasis is here represented both inside 
and outside, as it were. Picture Theory’s various parts - sometimes 
divided into “Books” and “Chapters”, sometimes not - deal with how 
one formulates ideas by showing them rather than representing them — 
showing in the sense of making associations with images, such as the 
translation of ideas into waves. Brossard’s work is remarkable for its 
elaborate breaking of frameworks. The emblematic character of 
Brossard’s book takes shape towards the end of the book where we 
have an almost identical representation of the book’s cover. The only 
different element is the title. Instead of Picture Theory the title now 
reads: Hologram. One page onward, the title page of Hologram - a 
book within the book - indicates a year from the future, namely 2011, 
as against 1991, the year Picture Theory was translated from the 
French (the French title is the same, Picture Theory ). Looking at the 

49 According to Peter Daly, the emblem has a dual interpretative function due to its 
structure: the emblem can both represent and interpret at the same time while 
keeping the thing represented separate from the meaning that it offers (Daly, 
1979: 46). 


copyright page of Hologram, one notices that while the year of 
publication is kept as in the'first part of the book, the year of the 
copyright for the translation is the same as the year in which 
Hologram will have been written, namely 2011 - thus privileging 
translation over original composition. This could indicate that 
translation, for Brossard, is almost as essential as original writing. 
Here she aligns herself with writers of ecriture feminine for whom 
women’s discourse is a discourse of the future. Thus, what is called 
for is not a break with the male discourse, but a translation of this 
discourse into a thing from the future. The emblem here is used to 
transcend, interpret, and separate already defined territories. 

For Avital Ronell and Nicole Brossard the particularity of 
theory’s topos is grounded in an emblematic philosophy which does 
not situate the fragment in context. 


Avital Ronell and the Emblematic Telephone 


Avital Ronell’s The Telephone Book is an example of the emblematic 
performative fragment. Ronell’s fragment is performative as it calls 
for completion through the two concepts of continuity and flow, 
which Ronell imports from technology and which saturate the book’s 
impetus. The book possesses the kind of immediacy that manifests 
itself in a reading which forgets the words read as soon as they are 
read. This calls for a return to reading the same passages over and 
over again, while the passages, or fragments, perform their own 
completion in the (re)constitution of an unbroken flow of thoughts that 
is nevertheless conveyed. What Ronell establishes from the outset is a 
connective line for which the telephone is the mediator. The mediating 
line in turn is the line of the call. One has to call on Ronell’s work, 
one has to re-dial whenever one desires to connect, to make sense of 
the message. It is in the act of re-visiting that Ronell’s theories about 
ordinary objects and the way we look at them become literature. 
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Although revisiting books is not a new invention having always 
been a rewarding activity revisiting Ronell’s work par excellence 
posits ‘having forgotten’ the words as the pivot of the fragmentary. In 
other words, one cannot recount, render or retell Ronell’s work in the 
form of a narrative. One can only say, ‘as far as I remember... an 
utterance that further enacts the fragmentary discourse. One is thus 
constantly engaged in making recourse to the immediacy of reading. 
The Telephone Book quite literally puts the reader on call, where 
calling is the act of performing the enacted forgetting. 

"The Telephone Book is going to resist you”, says Ronell in the 
beginning, and the reader finds himself caught in the mise-en-abyme 
of what makes hermeneutics eventful. But only in the beginning. As 
one progresses through the register of names, the book as a biography 
of a Heidegger instance or an Alexander Graham Bell moment breaks 
the frame of the registerial abytne and turns its flow of details towards 
theorizing the performative fragment. What used to be a sophisticated 
concern of the baroque age, the formulation of ideas in images, is here 
extended to a concern with how one formulates ideas qua ideas. 

The question is then, how does one relate to the book when its 
beginning acts as a parable, albeit one that invites one to partake in the 
rendition of facts, their consequences as speculations, and the 
interpretation of these consequences as theories? The resistance to the 
book promised at the outset is given as a promise that resembles the 
Nitzschean eventfulness of things, or the Schlegelian constant becom¬ 
ing, which always comes from the future, not the past. In this sense, 
everything that is given as a parable carries emblematic traits that 
fulfil two functions: (1) as a performative event, the parable of the 
stories told is a fulfiller of the signs of anxiety (Heidegger) and excite¬ 
ment (Graham Bell) at the encounter with technological develop¬ 
ments; (2) as an event that exceeds performativity, the parable posits 
the emblematic telephone as a filler of (w)holes enabling the con¬ 
tinuous flow between hypothesizing and theorizing. 

Like any other technological address with respect for itself, The 
Telephone Book begins with “A User’s Manual”. As one can always 
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get electrocuted, struck, or dumbfounded even by such devices as 
words, tile work begins with a fair: 

WARNING: The Telephone Book is going to resist you. Dealing with a logic 
and topos of the switchboard, it engages the destabilization of the addressee. 
Your mission, should you choose to accept it, is to learn how to read with your 
ears. In addition to listening for the telephone, you are being asked to tune your 
ears to noise frequencies, to anticoding, to the inflated reserves of random 
indeterminateness - in a word, you are expected to stay open to the static and 
interference that will occupy these lines. [...] Respond as you would to the 
telephone, for the call of the telephone is incessant and unremitting. When you 
hang up, it does not disappear but goes into remission. This constitutes its 
Dasein. There is no off switch to the technological. REMEMBER: When you’re 
on the telephone, there is always an electronic flow, even when the flow is 
unmarked. The telephone Book releases the effect of an electronic-libidinal flow 
using typography to mark the initiations of utterances. To the extent that you are 
always on call, you have already learned to endure interruption and the click. 
(Ronell, 1989, unpaginated paratext) 

It could be argued that one of the reasons why the Telephone Book is 
interesting is because it looks like a telephone book, literally. It has 
names which apparently have no connection, disconnection in fact 
being one the very points that Ronell is making. It has issues that lend 
themselves to commercialisation, if one has a psychological problem 
one could consider calling Jung or Freud, if one needs lessons in 
creative writing one could call Nietzsche, who by the way also serves 
as a model for identification with the tormented artist, in case one 
entertains Romantic views. The Telephone Book even has yellow 
pages with references to definitions which are enforced by one page 
‘ads’, written in bold typeface, slanted captions, paragraphs creating 
the illusion of their running over unto the opposing page, injecting 
themselves into the text proper. But The Telephone Book only looks 
like a telephone book, representation for Ronell being a tool, not a 
medium for that way of philosophising which is always incomplete. 
As she asserts of Nietzsche who “was said to philosophize with a 
hammer” (3), philosophical engagement has to do that and more so. It 
has to attempt connecting philosophy to one’s own set of rules, nail 
philosophy to one’s own head, as it were. Only in its theoretical mode 
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is philosophy “unreachable”. She writes: “Philosophy, love of wis¬ 
dom, asserts a distance between love and wisdom, and in this gap that 
tenuously joins what it separates, we shall attempt to set up our 
cables” (3). Representation, then, is for Ronell a state of parabolic 
mise-en-abyme . 

The Telephone Book represents en-abyme a parable about the 
telephone book which resists representation. Of course the telephone 
book resists you, for it acts as a telephone, not a book; the telephone is 
more likely to come with installation warnings, and the like, than the 
book is. In other words, hammering resistence is the parable of the 
“line on philosophy, always running interference with itself’ (3). This 
means that in order to have philosophy keep its promise to itself, to 
always be where one least expects it, one has to hypothesize its state 
in the form of a parable. One has to point to its ‘non-location’, to its 
perpetuation en-abyme of its own disconnectiveness. Presenting a 
philosophy of theory is, however, an act which involves breaking the 
philosophy’s rhetoric of the frame. Once the frame is broken, the 
theory becomes literature. As literature, the book about the telephone 
becomes an expression endowed with several meanings. And one of 
the book’s meanings is to suggest that philosophy is the mise-en- 
abyme-eclatee representation of its own hypothesis. 


Reading for the Parable 


Insofar as The Telephone Book is not just a representation of any one 
telephone book but a performance of the telephone book of 
philosophy, analogy with how exactly philosophy is represented 
within such a frame and within such an economy can be situated in the 
scene of commentary - let us say, on the works of Heidegger - with 
the purpose of showing why his number is relevant. Analogy here acts 
as a paratext, which makes interpretation and commentary parallel, 
that is, insofar as philosophy needs a telephone book. Let us then 
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consider the dimension that the language of parable brings to the 
paratext, especially to the text of the performative fragment that is at 
once en-abyme and emblematic. 

Tzvetan Todorov argues in his book Symbolism and 
Interpretation that “the parable can be described either as the 
evocation of one object which in turn evokes another; or as an 
expression endowed with several meanings, some of which are direct 
and other indirect” (Todorov, 1982: 41). According to this definition, 
the parable subscribing to the either/or position is not so much 
grounded in a representation of realistic truth, as it is a rhetorical 
device. In his work Todorov takes into discussion the difference 
between the domain of rhetoric - as the realm where discourse is 
produced - and the object of hermeneutics - which is treated within 
the domain of reception and interpretation of discourse. What makes 
the book worthy of consideration is this separation, as Todorov’s own 
discourse is a discourse of analogy based on a rhetoric which explains 
interpretation - not the other way. In this sense, a demystification 
takes place that reveals a beyond, not of interpretation, but of that 
which takes on the appearance of interpretation, namely commentary. 
Elsewhere Todorov claims that commentary is merely “ explication du 
texte”, which shows his desire to distance himself from the form of 
paraphrase. However, bringing into discussion the parable as an 
either/or case of analogy is an indication that his views on 
commentary are rather inadequate. For it is precisely by means of 
commentary - not just as an explanation of the text - that the structure 
of the text is formed. Todorov’s manner of pointing to the separation 
between the production of discourse and interpretation of discourse is 
by taking into account similarities, or analogies, and then, on their 
basis discuss differences. The parable as defined by Todorov, 
proceeding from the formal logic of either/or, is short of a demon¬ 
stration of how this dual possibility is able to evoke one principal 
object or an expression with several meanings. Hillis Miller sees the 
parable, for instance, as an “act of unveiling that which has never been 
seen or known before” (Hillis Miller, 1983: 207), thus indicating that 
its characteristic is the disclosure of things, or objects from the future, 
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rather than things from the past. The assumption is that the past is 
already loaded with (established) meanings of its own. 

Now, one of the functions of the parable is precisely to comment 
on its paradox. A recurrent moment in The Telephone Book is the 
‘parable’ of the evil which Ronell construes emblematically around 
Heidegger’s concern with one of the consequences of technology and 
what it brings about, namely a state of “unholy fragmentation”. 
Following Todorov, for Heidegger, random and undesired calls are 
evoked by the telephone, and the telephone in turn evokes anxiety, 
apprehension, and wrong answers. New technology, then, is for 
Heidegger bad news. Ronell’s stoiy on Heiddegger’s reaction to the 
interviewing call he once received from a reporter who was inquiring 
about the existence of an incriminating letter identifying him as a nazi 
is a stoiy of the telephone as an expression endowed with several 
meanings. 

Peter Daly discusses at length emblematic structures in his book, 
Literature in the Light of the Emblem (1979). Emblematic structures 
deal with interpretation and representation as two sides of the same 
coin, for Daly the emblem being a form of allegorical or symbolical 
expression. The emblem centers on the difference between the pictura 
and the subscription between the signifier and the signified. It never 
centers on either pole. The point is that if the emblem is based on 
interpretation, and if interpretation is essential to man’s understanding 
of paradigms (God, religion, nature), then the emblem is ultimately 
understanding. By the same token, the key to understanding the 
emblematic mechanism in RonelPs work of theorizing philosophy is 
seeing the figurative, the telephone, not merely as an illustration of a 
concept, but as a fact of technology. Technological tools validate in 
turn the imagination that generates them, further mirroring a generally 
valid truth about a fact pertaining to the faculty of thought. 

Ronell’s commentary sees the telephone as a medium which 
includes the either/or. Her argument, which always operates with the 
manipulation of continuity, renders the facts of the given situation 
according to the possible response from the reader. And what the 
reader reads ultimately is that Heidegger could not possibly be either a 
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nazi or not; in all probability he was both/and. Ronell’s parable is 
emblematic because what is at stake - beyond the objectification of 
one object which objectifies another, or the pluralization of meanings 
— is the coexistence of several layers of assertion that prove 
themselves. As she says: 

The Telephone Book, should you agree to these terms, opens with the somewhat 
transcendental predicament of accepting a call. What does it mean to answer the 
telephone, to make oneself answerable to it in a situation whose gestural syntax 
already means yes, even if the affirmation should find itself followed by a 
question mark: Yes? No matter how you cut it, on either side of the line, there is 
no such thing as a free call. Hence the interrogative inflection of a yes that finds 
itself accepting charges. (5) 

Ronell grounds space in analogy here, in the “yes”, which acts as a 
metaphor for the call. The call is analogous to the answer which finds 
itself caught in a web of elaborations, commenting on itself, asserting 
itself, accepting charges. Whatever grounds the “yes”, then, would be 
the meta-metaphor for the telephone. An example would be the pas¬ 
sages in Ronell’s book in which every time the word “telephone” 
occurs it is replaced by the figure of the telephone. Consequently, this 
meta-metaphor relies on the inclusion of metonymy as well at the 
level where one moves from creating concrete and abstract images on 
the basis of a text which evokes the mimesis of conversation, to juxta¬ 
posing and substituting concepts which evoke the medium in which 
conversation takes place. The difference between abstraction and sub¬ 
stitution is that the first points to something more than itself - perhaps 
therefore an abstraction - and contains the manifestation for which the 
latter, the substitution, that is, is an instrument. What the emblematic 
parable can reveal by pointing to its paradox is another paradox, 
namely the substitution in abstraction. The question is then, which one 
do we favour? 

Conversation on the telephone evokes for Ronell ghost writing, 
elliptic fragmentation and an indirect call for completion. How does 
one, for instance, read in Ronell’s book Heidegger’s line “The dead 
one is the madman” from the poem in his essay “On the Way to 
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Language” derived from a reading of a poem by Trakl? Ronell has it 
that Heiddegger was not interested in pronouncements of madness 
when in a state of being dead, meaning therefore that “the dead one is 
not merely dead but is the madman. As dead he is mad” (174). Insofar 
as what it means to be dead is being substituted by what it means to be 
mad, abstraction can be equated to subtraction. Here, The Telephone 
Book’s immediacy of the manifestation which forgets the words can 
be understood at this level of subtraction: indeterminacy between the 
either dead or mad state is replaced by the both/and situation. Writes 
Ronell: 

The ghost of Heidegger (of Trakl) is WED TO THE WHITE ABYSS 
CAUTERIZED BY THE SCHIZOPHRENIC PROBE. It finds the glowing 
lumination of an ek-stasis which may reduce the stone to white ashes - not dark 
ashes but the ghostly incineration called forth by excess light, the flaming site of 
blindness’s pain. The spirit beckons forth the ghost as that being which it is, a 
being beside oneself, projected as the immateriality of its own pain, wandering 
outside of oneself, a more-than-divided self, a thing whose movement is the ek- 
static. Yet the spirit responding to this call is sheltered in the structure of a 
both/and. To be what it is means that through the interstices of the material and 
suprasensory it gathers both destructiveness and gentleness. The spook speaks 
destructiveness in a rage of self-consuming “revolt”. Its electrical blazing makes 
things break off from the calm into “unholy fragmentation.” (180, RonelPs 
emphasis) 

Ronell, in other words, moves from hypothesising the either/or to 
theorizing the both/and structure of a narrative which is stripped of 
enunciation. Her narrative is based on figural defining of a poetics of 
interpretation which relies on the dual function of the emblem whose 
structure is known to both represent and interpret at the same time 
while keeping the thing represented separate from the meaning that it 
offers. The meta-metaphoric dimension of the text is enforced when 
the figure of the telephone turns itself against the figure of the book, 
as it were. Representation of the idea of conversation is kept separate 
from the meaning that it offers. The telephone is therefore an 
enactment of a conversation which is always elliptical, fragmentary, 
yet more powerful than a narrative which merely offers meanings. In 
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RonelPs scheme, the fragmentary has meta-propositional value, it puts 
forward a theory which operates with emblems of a creative 
philosophy of parables. 

In another context, Susan Handelman points in her work. The 
Slayers of Moses , to Todorov’s and Ricoeur’s discourse of favouring 
abstractions to substitutions: “Ricoeur and Todorov try to rescue 
metaphor from the singular act of substituting one name for another, 
and place it on a propositional level instead” (Handelman, 1982: 19). 
This has an implication for the parable in the sense that what one deals 
with is no longer a determinism to interpret the inherent predicate in a 
subject, as Ricoeur would have it, but to interpret the ambiguous 
transition between commentary and interpretation. The parabolic 
sense is contained not only in the literal sense of propositions, but also 
in what is inherent in the literal meaning, namely the figurative as the 
governing predicate of the subject. Mark Taylor has a similar idea: 
“The parable projects a world into which it attempts to translate the 
hearer” (Taylor, 1982: 120). And here we can contrast Taylor’s point 
with Frank Kermode’s (The Genesis of Secrecy), for whom the 
parable has the dual function of proclamation and concealment 
simultaneously: “Parable, it seems, may proclaim a truth as a herald 
does, and at the same time conceal truth like an oracle” (Kermode, 
1979: 47). Although there is a clear difference between the two 
functions of “projecting” and “heralding”, the more interesting aspect 
recurrent in both is the allegorization of parable. According to Gabel 
et al. in The Bible as Literature , parables underwent a transformation 
from being simple stories with a moral point - in the gospels - to 
being regarded as mysteries with hidden meanings, or allegories with 
two levels of meaning - in the renaissance period (Gabel et al., 1986: 
216). This transformation is linked to commentaries and interpretation 
which both project and herald an unlimited number of allegorical 
expressions that may be given to a single theme or idea. The result 
transcends the two modes Todorov discusses, rhetoric and herme¬ 
neutics. 

We can furthermore make the assumption that The Telephone 
Book is much like a baroque text when it comes to ornament. It has 
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embellished itself with a miscellany of aspects: allegory, parable, 
emblem, all pointing to a theoretization of some sort of a secret which 
does not lose its mysteries when unveiled but takes the form of what 
Gabel would call “prophetic interpretation”. The most pertinent 
example is the closing epigraph from Kafka: “Sometimes I absolutely 
dance with apprehension around the telephone, the receiver at my ear, 
and yet can’t help divulging secrets” (Ronell, 1989: 410). Is divulging 
secrets perhaps the matrix of performance? Insofar as philosophy 
“asserts a distance between love and wisdom”, it follows that the first 
basic inquiry one makes is into measuring. Applying love to wisdom 
and vice-versa is, according to RonelPs arguments, an enterprise 
which has telephonic traits and intensifies proportionally with the 
duration of one’s being on line. Any divulging of secrets can be seen 
in terms of continuity and its antithesis. Unveiling secrets means 
discontinuing their form, and not necessarily their content. 

Thus, the parabolic dimension of the book consists in dif¬ 
ferentiating between the fragment and the fragmentary without 
engaging in defining the two modes. Ronell’s intellectual pursuit of 
measuring distances seems to attribute the fragment a direct meaning 
while the fragmentary is endowed with an indirect meaning. The 
tension created is between a matter of fact and a matter of thought. 
The first can be objectified while the second can be imagined. The 
telephone is in this sense a potential for completion. The fragmentary 
stories in The Telephone Book complete themselves as fragments 
whose figurative representations through the telephone suggest an 
interpretation whose significance is separate from the meaning that it 
offers. The book thus necessarily performs and enacts fragments. It 
should follow that if the performative fragment indeed can be defined 
as an act towards definition, then the performative fragment can only 
be theorized via the fragmentary. But how does one deal with the 
latter statement’s seeming tautology? 

Ronell takes us through a number of solutions, one of them being 
insistence upon theorizing. For what does it mean to theorize, and 
what are the consequences if one does it fragmentarily? We are back 
to the question of the “Yes”. Saying yes means accepting charges of 
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potentialities. The fragment as a fundamental concept relies on the 
veiy taking place of speech which asserts its existence. To the 
question, is there a fragment, the answer is yes. But the “yes” does not 
necessarily certify the existence of the fragment as a figure of speech 
itself, thus leaving it to the imagination to construe one in written 
form. Ronell veiy cleverly does not identify the “thing whose 
movement is ek-static ”, while however there is the indication that the 
impossibility of the movement of the ek-static can only be related and 
attributed to a detachment, to a fragment. As Michel Pierssens puts it: 

Fragment: where enunciation disappears (from where: monumentality). Uttered 
but not spoken, the fragment only exists in the written. Literally unpronounce¬ 
able, it will not turn into speech until quoted, sewn back on the discourse of 
another. The passivity of the fragment, like Mallarmd’s coin that is passed by in 
silence. Mutism by detachment. 

Where one perceives that everything is to follow. Text without a history, nothing 
is related. Every text is static, ex-static. (Pierssens, 1981: 167) 

Ronell posits the position of the fragment as the position of a narrative 
without a text, as it were. 

The performative fragment of The Telephone Book is the 
emblematic dance of theory. 


Nicole Brossard and Emblematic Picture Theory 


If for Derrida, the distance between time that is calculable and time 
that is unpredictable is mediated by the postcard, for Nicole Brossard 
“time gives proof of the concrete in the margin” (Brossard, 1991: 61). 
Nicole Brossard’s work, Picture Theory , is as much concerned with 
calculating distances as were the works by Benabou, Lish, Derrida, 
and Ronell. If the distance between the fragment and the fragmentary 
is a concern with beginnings - and here I have asserted that the 
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fragment which begins with a concern with beginnings is a perform¬ 
ative fragment par excellence — then the distance between the two 
modes is not measured with a stick, but with the first sentence. “A 
long sentence is a death sentence” Lish declared in an interview, 
which puts us in the position to predict that it is not long before the 
fragment catches up with the fragmentary. We had our examples: 
Benabou wanted his reader to begin with the title and then consider 
the first sentences. Lish inverted paratextual orders, and let the 
epigraph begin the title, while Derrida’s The Post Card was seen as an 
inscription of epigraphic signing that performed connections and 
destinations. Avital Ronell, on the other hand, wanted to begin with 
warnings to the reader, so that he might never begin with the reading. 
Now, Brossard’s title exhibits a different ambiguity, for the reader 
begins to wonder whether he should follow the imperative and try to 
literally picture theory, or begin with a consideration of propositions 
already sta(r)ted in the epigraphs. 

Brossard’s novel made up of theoretical frameworks posits the 
fragment as that which breaks the frames, not that which continues 
them as Ronell would have it. Brossard’s breaking of the frames of 
her narrative is an attempt at showing whether language can be made 
to fail. These frameworks however are set in a specific way to ensure 
continuity of an argument that centers on the formulation of ideas by 
showing rather than representing. Brossard achieves her goal in a 
paradoxical way: her discourse is as indirect as possible, yet there is 
an underlying concern with how one arrives at a final definition of 
theory in a literary medium. 

Picture Theory is as much a manifestation of a philosophy of 
theory as it is a presentation of theory to itself. That is, picturing 
theory is a matter of proposing it visually. The beginning that Picture 
Theory is concerned with can be seen in terms of what 1 call 
propositional vision. A work which attempts to begin with a ‘final’ 
definition can only be investigated in its mode of applying to itself its 
own propositions. For Brossard, “to write, to apply oneself to words” 
(109) is the distance between the formulation of an idea and the 
formulation of an idea’s image. Within this distance Brossard explores 


the relationship between fiction and theory, a vision and its propo¬ 
sition, a picture and its theory. 

Nicole Brossard’s concern with the modality in which focus on 
the sentence would produce a process of mediation between language 
and thought, is a concern with the problem of visibility and its 
workings towards defining works of fiction. “Fiction”, she says, “foils 
illysibility in the sense that it always insinuates something more which 
forces you to imagine, to double. To come back to it again” (28). 
Unlike Ronell’s reader who is forced into returning to the work of the 
writer in order to ‘remember’, in Brossard’s case, the work’s 
immediacy calls forth the writer herself to her own work in order to 
‘forget’. Where ‘returning’, for Ronell, involves a process of revision, 
‘returning’, for Brossard, is a concern with vision. Brossard puts 
herself on call, her aim being to assist at fiction’s birth, yet incarnated 
as reality. See it all happen. For this event, she also waits by the 
phone: “The telephone, I get a line quite quickly” (18). The con¬ 
nection Brossard is hoping for involves an encounter with the text in 
its own creation: “To run over/text, I feel its effects. In order to 
describe precisely a singular reality born in complete fiction” (16). 
However, answering the telephone involves a liminality, which here 
we can see identified with the workings of the fragment. Again in the 
words of Pierssens, “Fragment: for what violence is it the mark, the 
signature? From whence the question of source . Metaphorically of 
extraction, etc. But is not this rather the only birth without violence? 
Sweetness of detachment, that no other Whole has gone before” 
(Pierssens, 1981: 165). 

The fragments of Picture Theory are placed in a discontinuous 
relationship with themselves, yet what they represent en-abyme is a 
continuous picture of a reality which bursts open into the fictional. 
Brossards needs the telephone in the same way that Ronell does, in 
order to establish a connection with reality. Yet, while the connection, 
for Ronell, involves an investigation of facts, for Brossard, the 
connection is with fiction. Reality then is defined according to either 
fact or fiction. 
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Alice Parker argues in her study, Liminal Visions of Nicole 
Brossard, that for Brossard: 

[SJuch a reality can only be shown within the text, and not re(told), just as the 
holographic process foregrounded in the work produces a three-dimensional 
image which can be seen but not translated discursively beyond the frame of the 
picture. The telling would cause the image to lose a dimension, to flatten out. 
Similarly the polyvalent term ‘picture theory’ refers to ‘three-dimensional 
writing.’ (Parker, 1998: 75) 

The idea of a picture theory stems from Wittgenstein’s Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus (1922) and the work published posthumously, 
Philosophical Investigations (1953), both concerned with how 
thoughts and ideas are mediated by language. Wittgenstein’s well- 
known distrust of grammar contributed to the philosophical inter¬ 
rogation of how it is possible to assume that every word has a 
meaning according to a “picture view” that language offers. The 
opening of Philosophical Investigations deals with demonstrating that 
Augustine’s assumptions are fallacious. Meaning cannot be correlated 
with words, nor is it possible to designate objects for which the words 
stand, simply because some words, conjunctions, modal expressions, 
and the like, cannot picture anything. In Wittgenstein’s view, the 
learning process of words involves repeating words and then engaging 
them in language-games. These games are not based on some order of 
things reflecting a specific order of words, but on context. They are 
discontinuous and are governed by rules specific to a certain context 
where language is in use. 

One can think here of the interpretative and representative 
function of the emblem in Wittgenstein’s considerations and in 
Brossard’s attempt at combining signs in endlessly variable sets that 
generate varying pictures. The emblem proves to be a useful device 
applicable to Brossard’s concerns with definition, since, according to 
Wittgenstein, language games remain ultimately undefinable and so 
do the limits of one’s world. The question is then, is defining limited 
or liminal in relation to language? Wittgenstein writes: “That the 
world is my world, shows itself in the fact that the limits of the 
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language {the language which I understand) mean the limits of my 
world” (Wittgenstein, 1922: 151). Hence, for Brossard, the limits of 
one’s reality can only enter a definable domain via a fictional 
construct. 

But what are these pictures and how do they stand in relation to 
one another? If one looks at the way Brossard’s Picture Theory is 
structured, its table of contents for instance, one begins to sense a 
certain desire at work in creating a tableau worthy of Wittgenstein’s 
propositions in Tractatus : 

We make ourselves pictures of facts. 

The picture presents the facts in logical space. 

[...) the picture is a model of reality. 

To the objects correspond in the picture the elements of the picture. 

The elements of the picture stand, in the picture, for the objects. 

The picture consists in the fact that its elements are combined with one another 

in a definite way. 

The picture is a fact. (Wittgenstein, 1922: 39) 

The mimetic relationship between a fact and its picture is reversed by 
Wittgenstein so that we have a logical order in which the picture 
paradoxically becomes the fact. Brossard follows a similar rule of the 
game: “Chapter 1: The Ordinary”. “Book One: Perspective”. “Book 
Two: Emotion”. “Book Three: Thought - screen skin - screen skin too 
- screen skin utopia”. “Hologram”. It is as if, for Brossard, the 
“Ordinary” is also an obvious picture of the reality of language, the 
“Hologram” a picture of the fiction of language, and “Thought” 
somewhere in between, neither generating perspectives, nor inducing 
emotions. Between “Chapter 1” and the books that follow, it is un- 
decidable who is writing what, since the writer and the text constitute 
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each other. As the writer and characters exchange roles, the narrative 
levels are thus suppressed. 

There is a Derive (Stein) family which includes a character Sarah, 
a mother who appears only briefly, yet functions as a connecting link 
between her children, Florence, Claire, and John. There is a narrator, 
Michele Vallee, who is a writer and a friend of Claire’s; a Wagnerian 
soprano, Oriana; Judith Pamela, John’s wife; and Daniele Judith, 
another friend of the family. There are other minor characters who act 
as composites of certain ideas or behaviours: John is homosexual, 
Sarah and Florence are activists, respectively for the rights of Man, 
and against patriarchy. 

The novel begins with 3 epigraphs central to the whole text: 
Wittgenstein between 2 women, the author herself (presumably), and 
Gertrude Stein: 

Repetition, a rehearsal without a spectacle makes no sense unless it is language 
(in) itself. 

What can be said can only be said by means of a sentence, and so nothing that is 
necessaiy for the understanding of all sentences can be said. 

Now what is the difference between a sentence and I mean. The difference is the 
sentence is that they will wish women. (Brossard, 1991: 12) 

The themes of the epigraphs, repetition, the sentence, and meaning 
point beyond, but through the “Ordinary” to a “synthesis”, as the title 
follows immediately after the epigraphs. The next epigraph, 
unattributed 50 in the text, is at the beginning of “Chapter 1”: “I 
exercise my faculty of synthesis here because again I must proceed 
with precision among sounds, bodies and institutions” (14). Now, the 
first ordinary thing that one could consider is the possibility of 
“proceeding with precision”. Picture Theory invites the assumption 

50 At the end of the novel there is however a note indicating that all quotations in 
Book One are from Djuna Barnes’s Nightwood, while quotations in foreign 
languages come from Pasolini, Homer, Ashbery, Joyce, Wagner, Daive, 
Wittgenstein, Gonzales Tunon, and Gertrude Stein. 


that, insofar as theory is based on forwarding a hypothesis, the play 
between epigraphs would have to suggest that the writer’s hypothesis 
becomes the reader’s synthesis. The reader has to constantly calculate 
relationships between the exposition of themes, sites, and voices as 
these establish structural patterns in the text and recur invariably. For 
example, patriarchy as a concrete state establishes a relation to its 
abstract correlative. Seen as such, patriarchy merely becomes a 
definition with consequences not for reality but its picture. The 
structure is thus intended to activate first the reader’s imagination and 
then thinking. 

The work begins with a more or less fluid narrative describing 
Florence Derive in the lobby of Hotel de I’Institute, in Montreal, and 
then at the bar preparing a lecture. However, this conventional 
narrative pattern is broken off by the interposition of fragmentary 
thoughts, which nevertheless are connected to the setting. As far as the 
reader is concerned, the impression of recognizing the main structure 
in the text does not last however, the structure being interrupted by the 
telephone. Answering it disrupts the seeming continuity in the 
structure, a new connecting line being considered. This possibility of 
introducing a new subject - which a telephone conversation might 
provide - underlines the text’s substructure. One is not invited to 
remember, but forget the initial writing. Thus, the “White Scene”, 
which appears in several instances, and is always different, completely 
void of a narratorial schema, is a fragment on its own, as it were, 
completely detached from the preceding text, yet enforcing precisely 
the text that it attempts to forget. Remembering takes on a poetic 
enunciation of forgetting. These scenes appear to be variations of a 
“reality” tableau, which the initial narrative voice is sketching. 

The interposition of a “White Scene” thus leaves narration 
completely behind, as it were, and proceeds towards translating the 
effect of forwarding a proposition, such as the one on the very first 
page: “From instinct and from memory, 1 try to reconstruct nothing” 
(15) into a ‘reality’ tableau, where the idea of reconstructing 
something which is not becomes possible. The surface of the text 
becomes quite baroque in its thrust as it attempts to integrate itself into 
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the story. In other words, the “White Scene” necessarily prompts itself 
with a definition of itself: “The white scene is a relay that persists as 
writing while the body dictates its cliches, closes its eyes on the 
mouths that open to repetition touched by fate in their own movement. 
Faced with what is offered: the extravagance of surfaces, transparence 
of the holographed scene” (23). 

The point of the white scene is in its ineffability. It can neither be 
shown nor proved. Insofar as Brossard uses the cut-up technique for 
creating scenes that are propositions, meta-comments, and hypotheses 
for her reality sketches, the white scenes are fragments of desire, and a 
‘workshop’ in which becoming an ‘other’ text is the aim of creation. 
The refusal to ‘reconstitute’ other scenes from instinct or memory 
informs here the essential in the fragmentary text of the fragment: the 
white scene enforces the condition of the possibility of reconstruction 
for which ‘nothing’ becomes an aesthetic program. 

The point of this detailed account is to show how a substructure - 
such as the white scene multiplied as variations - works emblem¬ 
atically. On the one hand, these scenes work as a discontinuation with 
the preceding text, narration, reconstruction from memory, while on 
the other hand, they interpret and represent the non-narratorial aspect 
of the book as a whole. The white scenes are emblems of a frame¬ 
breaking act. 

The non-narratorial aspect of the book, which yet takes place in 
synchrony with a forth dimension, or is emblematic of one, is 
moreover emphasized in the white scenes. Lines such as, “I am 
waiting for the book”, or “I will never be able to narrate” (20) already 
initiate a narrative and suggest that if one uses words to say it, then 
narrative itself becomes a borrowed process. As far as the emblem is 
concerned, Peter Daly has it that “the reader is interested in the 
combination of picture and word, material object and meaning, not 
merely in their relationship as separate and distinct entities” (Daly, 
1979: 179). Thus, the narratorial element in “I will never be able to 
narrate” extends to being a transformative process. Never pointing to a 
point outside of time becomes an instance in which a never reached 
point is yet pronounceable in the holographic image of the horizon on 


whose background narrative can (never) take place. It is this situation 
that justifies the proposition: “I am waiting for the book”, and shows it 
as parallel to and synchronic with the ability to narrate by non¬ 
narrating. 

The cut-up scenes are not clear-cut, yet they exhibit a kind of 
linearity which is analogous to waves. For instance, when the women 
in the novel engage in abstract conversation they are almost always by 
the sea. As no two waves are the same, no definition can make a 
statement about itself. Curves and spirals, then, transform the objects 
represented in the white scenes into subjects about themselves. The 
white scenes are the mise-en-abyme-eclatee of some other scenes: “the 
book scene”, “the rug scene”, “the scene of the body dictating 
cliches”, “the scene of the eyes shut”, “the scene of the mouth open to 
repetition”, “the holographic scene”, “the scene of the extravagant 
surface”. All scenes, however, are part of a work in progress, literally 
enacting not only the shifting settings but also the limiting point of 
language as an opening for the production of meaning. 

The “Ordinaiy” and “Perspective” give the reader a taste of the 
effect of this scenographic writing: scenes (settings) are being shifted 
around while the reader/spectator watches. One sees new elements 
being brought ‘on stage’ thus superimposing already existing 
elements, such as hotels, cities, and streets. On account of the three- 
dimensional effect that Brossard’s scenography presents us with, 
Alice Parker notes that one of the ‘realities’ that the fiction proposes, 
is also a reality which involves the writer’s own ‘extra-textual’ 
activism concerning the question of gender, and the implication of 
writing like a woman: 

Brossard plays with words, with grammar, with spaces, places and narrative 
procedures, allowing the “styles” to “think”, to have their head [...] Strangeness 
will mobilize synthesis and synchronicity, by juxtaposing the text and its others 
- the author, the material world. The work will be a moving picture/theory 
projected from a lesbian angle of vision, foregrounding the writer’s political and 
artistic choices. (Parker, 1998: 89) 
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In “Perspective” the encounter between Claire and the narrator 
enforces for the reader a certain sense of space. The encounter takes 
place precisely in perspective, as the title already suggests. The 
proposition that fiction, the “text/ured hypothesis” needs to be primed 
explores here the perspectives of a theory which attempts to connect 
hypothesis to propositional vision. 

“Book Two” which is found in the section titled “Emotion” 
develops the idea that writing itself is the source of writing. It thus 
begins with a definition in the epigraph: “Emotion is the dream every 
woman imagines” (66). Further, the first line which reads: “In the 
circumstance gestures” can be seen as the first moment in the book 
that realizes the extra-textual dimension of the references in the white 
scenes, for example the proposition that fiction, the textured 
hypothesis, be primed. Whereas in “Book One” the argument centers 
on hypothesizing that only together can women prime fiction 
(Brossard, 1991: 52), “Emotion” attempts to demonstrate that by 
creating an effect of experiencing emotions as images of surface, not 
depth, priming fiction could become an activity that would enact the 
law of propositional vision. Depth is present by default, insofar as 
fiction is equivalent to a pump here, as in the idiom “prime the pump”. 
You throw a few ideas in a well to get many in return. 

“Emotion”, then, deals not with feelings, but with intellect as the 
surface of thought. For Brossard, that which brings emotion to bear is 
the surface of things. The touching of skin brings about emotions in 
the same way that voice does: they are both surfacing. Gestures, talk, 
colour, all come into the text like waves. There is a constant pouring 
of the paratext into the text proper, as both titles and epigraphs keep 
returning in the text, enacting it, superimposing it. Picture (fiction) 
theory comes in “Emotion” like the waves. The act of theorizing is 
thus continuous with a knowledge that constitutes itself as different. 
Claire’s abstract discussions and her discussion about abstraction 
continue here in the symbolic register as a movement towards 
(en)light(enment). It is Claire Derive who makes it clear that her 
encounter with the narrator is a “sign”. 


If we return to the proposition that “fiction foils illyssibility”, we 
can assume that Claire’s statements in “Emotion” suggest that she is 
the Sybil, the oracle teller, the one who holds the key to the 
deciphering of fiction theory. In other words, everything Claire says 
and does is emblematic: whereas the emblem is able to formulate 
ideas in images, Claire is formulating herself in an abstract and 
mythical way. Insofar as the emblem keeps the thing represented 
separate from its meaning, Claire’s abstract formulations refer to the 
surface of things. Inasmuch as the emblem interprets the significance 
of the thing represented 51 , Claire pictures abstraction as a potential 
form in mental space: “when the abstraction takes shape, it inscribes 
itself radically as enigma and affirmation” (77). Another example of 
the emblematic is given in the description of Claire’s ability to 
‘surface’: “the voice of Claire Derive rose with passion in the great 
panelled room. With your eyes, you would have said she circulated 
concretely with her whole body casting the deciding vote between 
forms of the sacred and profane” (70). 

Desire itself is seen as an abstraction, and is associated with 
“formulas, ideas, fiction” (78). Claire Derive offers an explanation of 
this desire in an extended comment on the epigraph: 

[A]t the source of each emotion, there is an abstraction whose effect is the 
emotion but whose consequences derive from the fixity of the gaze and ideas. 
Each abstraction is a potential form in mental space. And when the abstraction 
takes shape, it inscribes itself radically as enigma and affirmation. (77) 


51 These emblematic structures have been formulated by Daly as an extension of 
the way emblems have been accounted for. Citing Dieter Sulzer’s discussion of 
Albertus Magnus’s ideas, Daly refers to the tripartite form of the emblem and 
the renaissance preoccupation with the philosophical question of universals. 
Universals are: ante rem cf. emblem inscriptio (general and abstract meaning) 
/banderole, title, stages the concept in re cf. emblem pictura (concrete and visual 
particulars)/symbolic motifs, points to a hidden meaning in need of deciphering, 
frames the concept post rem cf. emblem snbscriptio (application of general 
idea)/explanatory poem of the picture, epigram, reveals layers of the hidden 
meaning, breaks the frame of the concept (Daly, 1979: 46). 
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Furthermore, Claire backs up her definition by forwarding a series of 
(double or folded) propositions that would support her claims. “A text 
is a text” (76). “A rhythm is a rhythm” (79). “An abyme abysmal” 
(80). “A form is lying in wait” (84). In other words, Claire pictures 
theory within itself, yet defined neither as a picture nor as a theory, 
but as an expression on our faces, on the surface of a process that is 
constantly evolving, and progressing: “tending to abstraction is an 
issue” (88). 

Emotions brush up against the surface of thought, and the section 
bearing the title “Thought” is consequently (thought) intended as the 
instance able to repeat thought itself. The section, however, turns out 
to be not about the thought that thinks, but what thinks the thought. 
Writing is described both as a repetition of itself in application, as in 
putting writing into writing: “to write, to apply oneself to words” 
(109), and as a derivation from itself, as in putting writing into 
perspective: “the words function indefinitely as far as the eye can see 
in every sense” (101). Thus for Brossard, what thinks the thought is 
triple folded. What thinks the thought is (1) the intellect’s emotion, (2) 
the holographic repetition of seeing, (3) the perspective of “all 
knowledge braided”. By the same token, thought is also that which 
thinks language. 

Brossard’s trinity of picture/theory/thought continues in the repre¬ 
sentation of the screens. “Screen Skin” is an elaboration of knowledge 
as pain and an investigation into pain’s concreteness. For Brossard, 
pain can be made concrete through a specific use of words. Thus 
words produce effects, are fixed or mobile, undergo a metamorphosis, 
can either settle or (trans)form memory, and yield desire. As she puts 
it: “In the concreteness of writing abstraction continues” (112). This 
proposition entails picturing writing as fluid. Fluidity is the only way 
in which one can link concreteness and abstraction together. Here, the 
image of the kaleidoscope is a recurrent image of the fragmentary, 
disintegration, and death. “Screen Skin” deals with Sarah’s death. 
However, a distinction is made: emotions and feelings are linked not 
to the event of death, but to the memory that the event produces. 
Consequently, feelings are transposed into a virtual world. 
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“Screen Skin Too” is a representation of knowledge as abstract 
emotion. The central idea is that thoughts are organized by mecha¬ 
nisms which posit thought as ‘post emotion’. The underlying question 
is whether emotion is prior to thoughts. Insofar as thoughts ‘think’ the 
universality of emotion, emotion itself is universal, and therefore prior 
to individual thought. Thoughts then are emblematic of a universal 
network of emotion. Networks link the abstract to the concrete, for 
example, the abstract white scenes to the concrete scenographic 
scenes. Paradoxically though, networks are represented in the figure 
of the ‘key’, which is central here and constitutes an emblematic 
manifestation of the move from the representation of the concrete to 
the representation of the abstract. The key to emotion is within 
emotion itself and this is reflected in the women’s discussion of the 
pyramid, the sphinx, and the enigma inherent in the move “from 
thought to emotion” (132). The sphinx and the pyramid, however, are 
seen as pertaining to the masculine domain, implying that the inverse 
movement, from emotion to thought, is specific of womanly 
mechanisms. The key to the enigma of abstraction is emblematic of 
universal emotion. This emotion comes in folds and forms a “skin of 
synthesis” (134), therefore “Screen Skin Too”. 

The fragments of “Screen Skin Too” repeat the memory about 
Sarah in the imaginary reading of letters “in the thought” suggesting 
that “the complete moment of suspension” - when one is thinking 
letters, also literally - is what differentiates between a mental space 
and its representation. (Florence works on a book entitled Mind and 
Wind .) 

“Screen Skin Utopia” is a representation of knowledge as 
expression and manifests itself as both concrete and abstract, hence 
utopian. Definitions expressed in modality abound: “Utopia would be 
a fiction from which would be born the generic body of the thinking 
woman” (147). And while fiction is also defined in modality: “the 
fiction would be the finishing line of the thought” (148), perspective is 
defined in light of the detail that never is. If utopia is fragmentary, any 
account of it would have to be narrated directly at the level of the 
fragment. The narrative then has direct deixis (it points to itself). As 
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such, self-reference in the narrative works as a meta-comment: “the 
point of no return of all amorous affirmation is reached” (153). 

The final stage in the novel, the “Hologram”, acts as a final repre¬ 
sentation of knowledge as theory. It begins with a page which is an 
exact copy of the book’s jacket, the only different element being the 
title - that is, instead of Picture Theory the title is now Hologram . 
This last section systematically puts its propositions into practice, the 
first premise being that any expression follows a rule. Insofar as 
“Thought” is a practice of thought, theory aims at ending in agree¬ 
ment. Desire is here posited as a creative symmetry for the relations 
between reading and writing, memory and utopia, image and 
representation. 

In sum, it can be contended that the success of Picture Theory on 
the whole lies in its representation and enactment of its fragments. 
Fragments of emotions are given in order to ‘feel’ a hypothesis. 
Fragments of thoughts are given in order to conceptualize hypothesis 
as a picture. Fragments of words are given in order to ‘say’ theory. 
Brossard’s work seems to have taken the emblem at its face value 
whenever the act of saying is made explicit in what it implicitly hides. 
Saying the ‘unsayable’ and writing the ‘impossible’ is die project of 
both radical writers, Brossard and Ronell. The emblem makes it 
possible in an equation to refer to the distance between object and 
meaning, and thus implicitly discuss the nature of the combination 
between meanings and objects. Hence the concern with arbitrariness. 

The emblematic fragment can be traced in the conception of both, 
novel/theory - which is based on a visualization of a verbal process in 
order to reveal a deeper structure, and theory/novel - as a verbal¬ 
ization of a visual process that discloses the importance of surface. 
However, both instances reveal a discontinuity on the basis of which 
they constitute their modes of representation. Likewise both instances 
reveal a representation of the ways in which discontinuity is repre¬ 
sented. 

What attracts radical and experimental writers to the use of the 
emblem is the idea that a particular writing method able to expound a 
theory always evolves meaning by creating likeness. The dual 
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function of the emblem to represent and interpret, describe and 
explain, which, again, the tripartite construction of the emblem 
assumes, is based upon the fact that, that which is depicted means 
more than it portrays. The res picta of the emblem is endowed with 
the power to refer beyond itself; it is a res significans. This can be 
translated thus: inscription for Brossard manifests itself as a case of 
‘de-signing’ oneself from writing, as writing is seen as a source of 
itself, therefore having the potential to ‘picture’ theory as a 
propositional vision. Theory’s propositional vision in this sense is a 
fragment of philosophy which becomes a theoretical being. For 
Ronell, inscription is a case of signing oneself within writing, as 
writing is seen as a source of obliteration, therefore a condition for 
what she calls “televisual metaphysics”. “Signing oneself over to 
writing”, which is Benabou’s desire, is also a case of an inscription for 
which writing is the realization of others’ writing (en)visioned in the 
fragment, not as an end in itself, but as a connection with its own 
significance. The emblematic fragment, then, is theory’s picture of 
itself. 


Enchanted Fragments - Epigrams, Epigraphs, Emblems 


In the English translation of a selection of Emile Cioran’s essays and 
epigrams, Anathemas and Admirations , immediately following the 
table of contents, as if an epigraph, the following fragment appears: 

In any book governed by the Fragment, truths and whims keep company 
throughout. How to sift them, to decide which is conviction, which caprice? One 
proposition, a momentary impulse, precedes or follows another, a life’s 
companion raised to the dignity of an obsession.... It is the reader who must 
assign the roles, since in more than one instance, the author himself hesitates to 
take sides. The epigrams constitute a sequence of perplexities - in them we shall 
find interrogations but no answers. Moreover, what answer could there be? Had 
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there been one, we should know it, to the great detriment of the enthusiast of 
stupor. (Cioran, 1991) 

Cioran s impetus here opens up a space for a criticism which enacts its 
own performance: to “constitute a series of perplexities” that would 
turn the lack of answers into a narrative of the fragment. If one were to 
tell a parable of the fragment as the flaneur who walks among 
questions it would probably go like this: every day the fragment visits 
a text. Texts at random. The fragment likes to cut corners and knows 
that every text’s corner provides a new context. Contexts are limitless. 
But since the fragment is a true idler, walking among texts, contexts, 
and questions becomes at a point a walking in the virtual space of 
imagination. It is here that the fragment meets epigraphs, epigrams, 
and emblems, and lets itself be charmed by them, defined by them! 
The fragment, in other words, occupies the aesthetic space of kenosis. 
Insofar as the fragment voids out the space in which it appears, and 
like the true idler, lets contexts come to it, the kenosis makes it 
possible for the fragment to connect, not only with other fragments, 
but with its own significance. We have seen how, for Benabou, the 
gathering of fragments is only possible when seeing the fragment obey 
the system in which it appears. In its relation to other texts, to the 
representation of writing as the incorporation of other writers’ 
fragments, Benabou’s fragment clears a space for the aesthetics of the 
fragment produced by kenosis, which gives itself in the idea of 
proximity: Benabou’sj7dn<?w does not write the text, but stands near 
it, waiting to sign it. For Benabou, the aesthetics of kenosis is the 
epigrammatic mise-en-scene of the fragment. 

Lish’s fragment also operates with a proximity to the text as a 
whole, a text with the potential to have a beginning, a middle and an 
end. Writing what one remembers means writing near the text, 
guessing the distance between the fragment and the fragmentary. The 
fragment, for Lish, is a detail that performs and governs all paratextual 
relations that appear in an inverse order. Lish’s fragment repeats itself, 
thus creating a kenotic moment which lends the fragment both a 
transcendent and an immanent significance. Lish signs his fragments 
over to writing, and skipping the ground lets the signing take place in 
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variation. “Compare Derrida”. Derrida’s fragment is oracular. It 
comes from the future, it does not even exist. Derrida’s fragment is the 
epitome of kenotic writing. “The fragment has always already oc¬ 
curred”, says Pierssens, comparing Derrida, following Derrida. 
Therefore for Derrida, the fragment is another’s. Compare Pierssens: 

[The fragment] is born as such, straight off. Not as a result of a process, but as a 
state of nature, other. To be fragmentary of the given word, which can (in its 
fundamental passivity) then be accommodated: proverb, enigma, verse inscrip¬ 
tion, censure. Raw speech, passed over the cooking fire of enunciation. 

There is nothing missing from the fragment. Whereas the narration, fiction al¬ 
ways lacks the nth possibility. (Pierssens, 1981: 167) 

Derrida remembers the fragment because the telephone rings. The 
fragment is always an epigraphic mise-en-abyme. Ronell forgets the 
fragment because the telephone rings. Her discourse orbits around 
forgetting. One remembers only as long as one reads. There is a very 
close proximity in her discourse to the text. The kenosis breaks the in¬ 
terpretation of the fragment so that the distance between love and 
wisdom submits itself to philosophy. The aesthetics of kenosis is the 
beginning of the fragment as both/and. Open Brossard. Kenosis 
applies to itself. The fragment is the emblematic mise-en-abyme- 
eclatte of exposing fiction to reality. Picture theory! - performs the 
name of the fragment. 

What is a fragment? This question can only be answered by 
seeing the fragment in relation to its predicate. There is no such thing 
as a fragment unless it is ekphrastic, epigrammatic, epigraphic, 
emblematic, ad predicam. Since the constant is not the fragment but 
its modifier, what the fragment does is necessarily make things 
fragmentary. Thus, the relation between the fragment and the frag¬ 
mentary is this: the constant modifier mediates modification con¬ 
stantly, in order that the fragment receives a name which can defend 
the fragment’s inherent autonomy and sovereignty. The fragment then 
is not merely oracular, dangerous, mysterious. It is neither merely an 
aphorism, maxirne, pensee, names which were attached to the 
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fragment for lack of better understanding. The fragment is what it is 
because it aspires to definition in a potential mode. Ultimately, what 
defines the fragment is its own face, its own epi(grimasse/gramma)tic 
performance. The reader is bewitched. 
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The Epitaphic Fragment 


There is a danger, even in Wittgenstein, of talking things to death. 

- Geoffrey Hartman 

There is no such thing as a great definition of genre. From Aristotle 
onwards, attempts to describe works of literature in terms of their 
shared characteristics have been limited to few, yet fundamentally 
different ideas. Classical genre theory defines genre in terms of 
regulations and prescriptions, whereas modern genre theory attempts 
to avoid hierarchies, genre being a matter which can only be 
described, for example, by identifying a set of structures in a given 
work. 

Genre however, whether purely regulated, prescribed, or 
described, is performative of its own mode of existence. We could say 
that genre manifestations occur in two modes: monologic and dia¬ 
logic. When monologic, genre assumes one of the four most agreed 
upon manifestations: epic, lyric, dramatic, or satiric. These four, like 
the monologue, are most powerful when they are indicative of an 
inner form. On the other hand, when genre is dialogic, in the sense 
that the inner form of a dramatic structure enters a dialogue, for 
example, with a satirical element, the inner form assumes an outer 
expression, such as we may have in an instance of what is called 
dramatic irony (Empson, 1973: 38). We have a case of dramatic irony 
when the narrator makes direct recourse to the reader's participation in 
the events, for instance when the character is portrayed in a situation 
which to the character himself seems heroic, and the reader is told 
beforehand that there are other solutions. The character's actions are 
thus rendered pathetic. And most often the reader's participation is 
manifested in the reaction: “how stupid, the idiot is doing the wrong 
thing!” At this point, then, we can say that genre enters a self-reflexive 
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mode, is marked by the plurality inherent in dialogism and becomes a 
definition of writing which is addressed to nobody. 

Now, this assumption is problematic in the context where genre, 
although considered the most culturally and historically located of 
categories, is also seen as fixed in the sense that it is representational 
rather than performative. From Bakhtin onwards genre was extended 
to represent not just literary forms, but also modes of subjectivity 
which are seen as transformative interventions in the way genres are 
being systematized. Emile Benveniste’s “shifters” relying on the 
capacity that pronouns such as “1” have to combine “conjunctions of 
past usage(s) with present appropriation” (Benveniste, 1971: 291) 
point to the fact that what is at stake is also the question of how to 
determine generically forms of subjectivity that are not manifested in 
genres which are context situated. 

This chapter proposes to look at a type of writing that situates it¬ 
self between genres, between subjectivity and speech acts, between 
generic history and literary representations. Such writing, 1 shall 
argue, by making the claim that it is seemingly addressed to no one, 
designates a non-genre that is nevertheless a genre that contains a 
contradictory meaning: as a topos of a graveyard for words, genre is a 
sublimation of its own constitution as non-generic and is thus 
contingent, not on historical and cultural development, but on their 
possibilities. Insofar as this kind of writing, however, still takes for 
granted that there is an audience, and hence purports some ideology, it 
would have to subscribe to a genre which is thus in a constant mode of 
being renegotiated, especially in the sense of laying old values to rest. 

In their introduction to Romanticism, History, and the Pos¬ 
sibilities of Genre (1998), Tillotama Rajan and Julia M. Wright take 
issue with the “conservatism of genre” and call for a revaluation, 
especially of Romanticism, since the Romantics developed genre from 
a “taxonomical given into a cultural category, so as to make it the 
scene of an ongoing struggle between fixed norms and new 
initiatives” (Rajan and Wright, 1998). As Romantic literature is 
characterized by a concern with “generic representation” and a re¬ 
definition of literature that seems to be performative of acts of writing, 
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especially as manifested in the fragment (Schlegel), I find the 
criticism on the Romantic period relevant to any discussion of the 
performativity of genre. As Rajan and Wright write: 

Genres are often seen prescriptively as a means of interpolating the subject into 
existing norms and hierarchies. Tzvetan Todorov, however, may well be closer 
to articulating the essential fluidity of the category when he argues that genres 
often originate as speech acts, though not all speech acts are immediately 
institutionalized as genres. If genres are confined to “the classes of texts that 
have been historically perceived as such,” their classification is inevitably bound 
to the ideology of a society that chooses to encode only certain forms of genres. 
On the other hand the fact that there are uncategorized speech acts with the 
potential to become genres leaves a space for individual or collective inter¬ 
vention in existing system(s) of genre which must therefore be considered highly 
unstable. This situation is further complicated because the discursive and meta- 
discursive existence of genres do not necessarily coincide: a genre may have 
existed in the early nineteenth century but may not have been named until 
recently. Both in literary practice and in our discussions of it, genre is thus the 
site of a constant renegotiation between fixed canons and historical pressures, 
systems and individuals, (i) 

What is to be emphasized here is that both genre and its representation 
occupy a “highly unstable” position when it comes to categorizing, 
and that genre first occurs as a “possibility”, which may include its 
own falling out of categories of communication especially when the 
latter are rendered as taxonomies. Insofar as there is such a thing as a 
genre which falls outside of categories of communication that define 
literary texts in terms of author, text, and reader, or addresser, 
message, addressee (Jakobson), genre can be said to perform its own 
failure at the level of definition, while successfully being preoccupied 
with the question of writing itself. Genre in this sense is as profoundly 
historical and cultural as are the ways in which it is being 
systematized. However, if genre begins as a possibility transcending a 
certain “form” that can be conceptualized as “representation” 
(Lyotard), then genre can be said to perform its own history and 
typology. When Schlegel initiated a theory concerned with writing 
“literature”, he proposed that the fragment be both the mode and genre 
which best reflects how literature is to be represented and con- 
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ceptualized. More contemporary writers have expressed a similar 
concern with writing which addresses genre as the question of writing, 
with writing designating a specific topos from which the audience, 
while excluded from making pronouncements on the kind of writing at 
hand, is brought in a state of ‘attendance’. A most notable example is 
David Markson, whose work I shall develop later in this chapter. 
Suffice it to say here, though, that writing, for Markson, is really 
reading, and the audience is merely accidental. Markson does not 
write for the sake of the author, the text, or the reader, but for the sake 
of making genre a question of performative possibility. Writing as a 
performative potential means having readers embody the dialogic 
nature of several epitaphic voices, each with its own truth in the form 
of a fragment. 


Truth and the Fragment 


The postmodern fragment is a condensation of texts upon texts, 
intertexts upon intertexts, beginnings upon endings, fragmentary 
writing with a foot in the grave. Fragmentary writing goes back to the 
different historical periods which shared a central preoccupation with 
the fragment. From the Presocratics, through mediaeval writers to the 
modernists this preoccupation has revolved around the question of 
sacrality. That which cannot be understood to have a logical con¬ 
sequence, such as is represented in mythical art or literature, becomes 
nevertheless the condition for the formulation of a universal fragment 
which displays a valorization of truth. That is to say, to what extent is 
a mutilated text, a residue, a fragment intended or unintended, a 
maxim, or an aphorism able to convey a truth in a given culture, in a 
given time? 

Fragments and fragmentary writing have always existed in one 
form or another, both as a reinforcement of some truth, as well as a 
rejection of the idea that texts need reflect any truth at all. In this 


sense, the link between myth and sacrality can only be traced in a 
relation of semblance where truth stands for an interiorization of its 
own value. In other words, truth resembles what myth conceals and 
what sacrality reveals. Truth in fact becomes the mask of the text. For 
example, Daniel Poirion, a mediaeval studies scholar, has it that the 
“esthetic of seeming” begins to emerge already with the symbolism of 
the twelfth century, when art claims its “existence” insofar as it is a 
representation of the divine, or it “communes with the essence of the 
divine”. Says Poirion: 

It is, however, in the school of allegory, which is often, we must admit, quite a 
fastidious school, that the esthetic of seeming begins to develop and to uncover 
the true law of desire. The mask is thus not the metaphor of writing or of the 
writer; it is their emblem, their true appearance. It reminds us that art’s calling is 
simultaneously to mask and to mime, to conceal in order to reveal; for it is 
semblance that signifies, since every senefiance is given in apparence. (in Amer 
and Gwynn, 1999: 14-15) 

In addition to Poirion’s idea, which further posits that “ senefiance 
refers to an overarching truth of an allegorical text, one that will 
eventually complete textual meaning and resolve the deceptive 
apparences and semblances of the metaphorical fiction” (15n), I 
would suggest that any valorization of truth is contingent on the 
double interiorization of universals which, on the one hand, enact 
truth, and on the other reject it. Truth is precisely not part of the 
(mediaeval) cycle, ante rem, designating general and abstract 
meaning; in re, which posits concrete and visual particulars; or post 
rem, as the application of a general idea. Truth, it can be contended, is 
the representation of words, as such. Even metaphorically, a word of 
truth never designates the order of words which represent a complete 
text in the sense that the text offers a complete meaning. A word of 
truth designates but a fragment of epitaphic consequence, where the 
epitaph is the only modality in which ‘finality’, or meaning, can be 
bestowed on the complete text and its element of truth. The fragment 
is thus the condition for any text’s claim to completion. 
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Insofar as the fragment is capable of this double interiorization - 
where the fragment is the universal stepping stone in the Heraclitean 
textual river of completeness - it thus deals with two types of truth, 
one that is overtly explicit and one that is implied. While renaissance 
texts developed fragments as examples of apocalyptic, yet unfinished 
concepts (which again, comes out of the mediaeval concent with 
developing die fragment as an emblem of a ‘theory’ of redemption), 
for the German Romantics, the relationship between part and whole 
culminated with the idea that literature is able to produce its own 
theory, its own fragment. 

In effect, relating the concept of the fragment to fragmentation 
and the fragmentaty has been a constant enterprise shared by all 
periods, textual, historical, or otherwise. That is to say, while one may 
not think that Shakespeare’s texts were examples of fragments, some 
of his texts display within themselves a tendency to announce a truth 
in the form of a fragment set apart from the rest of the text proper. 
This truth, while part of the text is not part of the text’s overall 
message, or its overtly explicit ‘other’ truth. The fragment containing 
the implied truth is in fact what exceeds the ordinary. As the implied 
truth is the vehicle which transports the ordinary that is grounded 
within the internal manifestations of the text beyond the text’s 
framework, the fragment containing this truth transforms the ordinary 
into the extraordinary. Such a fragment undermines the text’s own 
structure. As a consequence, the text’s themes are altered by the 
mixing of levels - the part vs. the whole - and so is the text’s truth. 
The implied truth thus becomes an idea of truth, or the mirror image 
of explicit truth. That is, as the fragment does the text ‘in’, as it were, 
the truth which it contains emerges as ‘undone’. It emerges not as 
itself, nor as a manifestation of something sacred, but as an in¬ 
scription, a floating signifier waiting to be anchored, not in the text, 
but in reading. Ultimately, the idea of an implied truth triggers its own 
question. Thus, questioning the representation of the idea of truth 
becomes a way of unveiling the extraordinary element contained 
within the fragment. 
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What is revealed, however, is not the bare essence of human acts, 
but how to inscribe those acts within a perspective that renders them 
decipherable. In other words, the extraordinary, for Shakespeare, is a 
fragment of imagistic proportions able to render interpretable the rest 
of the text in which it appears itself, and thus say something, not about 
what truth is, but what makes a situation truthful, authentic, or 
genuine. The fragment becomes not only the voice of the text, but the 
text’s oracle about its implied truth. 

This tendency - not to define truth, but to announce it - which is 
in fact a fragmentary moment in the text proper - develops on its own 
a highly structured fragment. And what makes this fragment 
interesting is the fact that it appears, either as if it were beside the 
point in relation to the rest of the text, or else completely out of 
context. The manifestation of a truth which is decipherable only in a 
fragment went by the name of allegory in mediaeval time. The Greeks 
called it obscurity. The Romantics called it ideation. The modernists 
called it style. 

I call it epitaph. That is to say, the fragment, which is made to 
emerge from the text that encompasses it because it exhibits a unique 
trait which reveals not the text’s truth but the idea of truth and the 
question behind it, is also that text’s epitaph. The epitaph thus re¬ 
inscribes the text’s message ‘on the whole’ within an economy of 
voice extrapolated from the text’s message ‘in part’. Here, the 
function of the epitaph is ultimately to renounce the dualistic form of a 
sacred/profane manifestation. The epitaph is then able to present itself 
as the text’s manifestation of a potential for completeness. That is to 
say, if a text has a fragment to spare, as it were, or sends a fragment of 
its own construction out on a mission, it means that the text at some 
level exhibits a desire to be redeemed from its own words, its own 
truth, and its own completion. Such a fragment becomes the eye of the 
text - saving the text’s ego - and the inscription that the text - nothing 
but the whole text - voices in its epitaph. 

My argument here will center on the idea that if any complete text 
is to express, represent, or repeat a universal truth which is not bound 
by definition, it would have to be declared dead, as it were. Truth by 
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dying would become the matrix of the complete text’s voice beyond 
the grave. Saving the text is a matter of the epitaph. My textual 
examples draw on Geoffrey Hartman’s work, Saving the Text , as a 
representation of the epitome of what it means to write epitaphically, 
though not as Hartman himself posits it Hartman’s work is interesting 
as it does not place more emphasis on the writer than on the writer’s 
work to the extent that it projects this emphasis into a perspective of 
intertextual relations which enable writers to precisely come more into 
focus than their works. But only in perspective, for intertextuality, for 
Hartman, is a work of resonance, word and voice. What Hartman has 
achieved theoretically in the form of inspiration which allows for the 
critic and the author to be present in the same work has been put into 
practice by David Markson’s representation of a complete text’s 
death, as it were, in such works as Wittgenstein’s Mistress , Reader’s 
Block , and This is Not a Novel. Markson writes epitaphs through 
Hartman’s critical vein of the voice beyond the text, and thus raises 
the fragment to the heights of completion, yet independent of what 
defines completion as such. 

But first an excursion into other fragments. 


From Act to Fact: Epitaphic Truth in Shakespeare 

Every time one reads Shakespeare’s Titus Andronicus one cannot help 
thinking that the character of Aaron, the Moorish lover of the queen of 
the Goths, is a perfect example of a fragment written to theorize the 
genuine, and henceforth to theorize truth. The more Aaron emerges as 
evil incarnated, the more he decontextualizes the themes of the play. 
While all the other characters are grotesquely engaged in chopping off 
one another’s body parts, Aaron finds himself interpreting what it 
means to deceive, but only in ‘theory’, at theory’s very end. Con¬ 
versely, his actions are presented as if they were written work already, 
and take place in the margins of his analysis of his own deceitful 
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‘artwork’. However, while Aaron is the driving force of the play, his 
speech acts are a repetition of the crime that began as part of a ritual. 
His self-declared evil ‘wit’ rejoices in repeating, though in an act of 
vengeance, what Titus Andronicus himself started - sacrificing 
prisoners, among them the son of queen Tamora, Alarbus, whose heart 
was cut out and whose bowels were burnt. 

The interesting aspect in a play such as Titus Andronicus is the 
relationship between action and thought which figures a constant 
reverse-order of time: the time of action and the time of thought 
mirror effect without cause. In this scheme the dead define the living, 
not in the latter’s time of action, but in their time of thought, time 
which in turn allows the dead to vividly live in epitaphic imagery. An 
example is Titus Andronicus’s daughter, Lavinia, who lost her tongue 
and hands. I would argue that her character, therefore, could be read as 
Shakespeare’s suggestion for an epitaph on Philomela’s myth and 
grave. Lavinia’s depiction in Philomela’s image is a double portrayal 
of a truth which inscribes itself as an epitaph in the words of the one 
who initiated the rapes, namely Aaron. While Lavinia cannot speak, 
yet she shows, and the act of showing only becomes a fact when it is 
told. The disclosure of this truth in words becomes available only 
towards the very end of the play when Aaron offers it in exchange for 
the life of his son. Meanwhile, between acts of showing, doing, and 
dying we have facts of the representation of these acts in the form of 
an emerging epitaph whose foremost function is to repeat, and by 
repeating undo the events. 

Of epitaphs, says Debra Fried: “Epitaphs make us see ourselves 
as doubles - perhaps incomplete or imperfect doubles — of the dead, as 
living dead, as readers awaiting our epitaphs” (Fried, 1986: 617). The 
function of the epitaph is to perform silence. The dead’s last voice, as 
it were. Yet, the epitaph is a false oracle, for the writing on the tomb is 
in fact an iconic double sign: on the one hand, it represents the voice 
of the dead, which is endowed with the capacity to say something 
important, final, and ‘complete’, and on the other hand, it activates the 
memory of the passer-by who seeks a truth in his own contemplation. 
To be reminded of one’s own mortality by the ‘living’ voice of the 
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dead - Fried gives an illustrative example of an epigraph that works 
every time: “Prepare yourself to follow me” - seems to have one 
effect only: the realization that there is nothing sacred about being 
dead. Epitaphs, then, can be said to mediate a profane relationship 
between the dead and the living. As Fried writes: “What death does to 
men, the style of the epitaph does to language: makes it repetitive, 
incantatory, static, self-righteous but stunned, unable to untie the 
strands of cause and effect, literal and figurative” (618). Insofar as 
there is an identification with the spoken word of the epitaph, the 
reader finds himself in a state of ‘expecting’ to read for the literal or 
figurative interpretation that the epitaph elicits. What the epitaph does 
is repeat what the reader already knows: that as far as the dead are 
concerned, thought and action are not opposites, but fragments of 
opposition between the sacred and the profane, between tile 
disembodied voice and the ‘gramophone’-like plaque on which it is 
inscribed. While the dead go on being dead in spite of acting being 
living through the epitaph’s performative voice, the reader goes on 
living in spite of his contemplative thinking about mortality. 

Writing, telling, showing and rewriting are themes which work 
through the repetitive act of the epitaphic fact. The epitaphic fact in 
Tims Andronicus functions as truth. As Fried says following Shlomith 
Rimmon-Kenan: 

Repetition in epitaphs presents a graphic instance of the way in which “although 
repetition can only exist in time it also destroys the very notion of time”. 
Inscribed repetitions undercut the notion of time in the same way that any 
monument both preserves and erases the event, person, or idea it is erected to 
commemorate. (621) 

The many references to tombs and monuments of burial in Titus 
Andronicus both show and tell by separating that which is shown from 
the telling. Shakespeare operates here with an idea of a complete text 
whose message is to tell a truth, and a fragment whose function is to 
show the truth behind the truth, as it were. Commenting on the writing 
which demands to be read, Jonathan Bate, makes the observation that 
when Titus sends a message to Tamora’s sons in which he identifies 
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them as the rapist villains, Chiron and Demetrius misread the meaning 
of the message. Insofar as Aaron knows how to read puns and is able 
to deconstruct nouns, his re-reading for the two fools has an essential 
consequence for the unfolding events. Bate writes: 

There is no doubt that the text is full of word games, puns, and verbal sleights, 
and in this respect Titus takes us towards the extraordinary linguistic self- 
consciousness of Hamlet. But it is important to register that it does not end in 
some hermeneutic blockage or deconstructionist’s aporia. There is a truth behind 
the words, a meaning which through painiul interpretative work can be 
unfolded: ’But I of these will wrest an alphabet / And by still practice learn to 
know thy meaning.’ (Bate, 2003: 35) 

Aaron’s act of completing the meaning of Titus’s otherwise very 
complete text, which is yet fragmented by the doubleness of words, 
becomes an epitaphic fragment written in advance by Aaron for 
himself. Towards the end of the play Aaron offers more indicting 
information about his crimes than is solicited, which indicates that he 
is ready to undo himself, by talking himself to death. 

The idea here is that Shakespeare, perhaps, thinks about the 
possibility of having the ‘complete’ text commit suicide. By ‘complete 
text’ I mean to refer to the structure of the play which thematizes the 
notion of revenge as reversal. There is consensus among critics that 
the play comes full circle in several instances, the major one involving 
Tamora’s masked appearance and Titus’s improvisation at the sight of 
Tamora’s sons who accompany her on her visit. While Titus sees 
through their disguises, he decides to give Tamora’s sons names 
according to their acts: Rape and Murder. These names in Tamora’s 
masquerade on Titus’s supposed insanity from grief also act as facts, 
as extended consequences of revenge, Revenge being Tamora’s self- 
assumed name. As Bate remarks: “The vehicle of Tamora’s revenge 
against Titus for the death of Alarbus has become the vehicle of 
Titus’s revenge against Tamora for the rape of Lavinia and the deaths 
of Bassianus, Quintus and Martius” (Bate, 2003: 22). 

In opposition to the structure of completion by reversal we have 
Aaron’s character outside the plot, as it were. Aaron’s moments when 
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he is completely in control of the stage, such as the instance when the 
court goes to attend the double wedding, suggest that Aaron plots by 
fragments. No reversal comes his way, as he is never shown to have 
any reasons for his acts. Aaron’s acts are clearly generated by 
fragmentary thoughts, yet these thoughts express the most linear logic 
in the play. In this sense Aaron’s thoughts are connected with nothing 
other than themselves. Shakespeare’s emphasis on Aaron’s speech 
acts, which are independent of plot and structure in terms of their 
dramatic value, has the function of controlling the distance in the play 
between action and thought. If the events come full circle it is not 
because the protagonists think too much, but because Aaron mediates 
between their actions. I want to claim here that the movement from act 
to fact constitutes the play’s epitaph written in advance. That is, 
before the themes and structure of ritual, revenge, and reversal are 
substantiated in the performance, an epitaphic truth emerges which 
combines the hermeneutics of the play (embedded in Aaron’s thought 
and mediation) with the play’s performativity beyond the dramatic 
(embedded in Titus’s deliberate vanity and insanity). 

Aaron’s fragments, which ultimately constitute a truth about the 
play’s completeness in its positing antithetic arbitration against 
synthetic opposition, have some theological implications for the 
emergence of the epitaph. Considering the act of ritual, critics have 
noted the difference and tension between Catholic and Protestant 
doctrines that play themselves out in Titus Andronicus. For example, 
J. Michel sees ritual as a way to monumentalize tragedy. The tomb in 
Titus Andronicus plays a significant role, insofar as it is rendered more 
sacred than the one who performs the ritualizing acts. The tomb also 
has a double function as it is “equated with its opposite” as Michel 
says, thus pointing to the references in the play to pits and holes, such 
as the “blood-stained hole” in which Bassianus’s body gets thrown. 
Following Michael Neill, Michel agrees that the tomb is both the 
focus of religious reverence and “the site of a barbarous, 
undifferentiated violence which maims humans and tombs alike” 
(Michel, 2003, http: §2). While the monument itself, the tomb, is the 
antithesis of ritual, ritual synthesizes oppositions such as the dialectic 
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combination of thesis and antithesis into a higher stage of truth which 
the monument contains. 

According to Michel, Elizabethans after the Reformation still 
wanted to hold on to Catholicism’s monuments that put on display 
relics of all kinds as a symbolization of an allegorical vision of death 
(§10). The more convinced Protestants, on the other hand, did not 
want to share the belief in redemption that came via adulation of 
icons. Jonathan Bate’s rendition of Titus’s catholic-like performances, 
when he cuts the throats of his victims, saying: “Receive the blood”, is 
also a note on Shakespeare’s historical context when the importance, 
or redundancy of such “popish tricks and ceremonies”, as we have it 
in the words of Aaron (Shakespeare, 2003: 5.1.76), was much de¬ 
bated. Now, Titus is an example of the martyr, much as in Lavinia’s 
depiction, impersonating the catholic figure who receives his fate, but 
not before going through justifying the act of vengeance. However, 
Titus’s justifications do not follow a logical trajectory from thought to 
action. Titus acts because of facts, he avenges his dead sons and 
mutilated daughter not through deliberations, but through ritual. 

Titus’s Catholicism culminates with the consummation of the 
relics even though it is not the Eucharist that gets eaten, but the body 
parts of Tamora’s sons. But that climax does not constitute the end of 
the play. As Bate remarks, the fact that Lucius allies himself with the 
Goths and takes over the reign of Satuminus can be seen as a 
reference to the question of who was to secure the Protestant 
succession in Britain. Now, while all these claims find validation in 
historical facts and their emblematic representations, I would like to 
suggest that Shakespeare, through Aaron’s character retaining in its 
name and actions the Biblical connotations of priesthood, points to a 
universal mediation between opposites: the civilized world of Rome 
and the barbarous Goths, the more subtle subtext of Catholics and 
Protestants, the meta-dramatic aspect of truth as a fragment on 
completion, as represented mainly in the play between masked truth 
and unveiled truth, and ultimately between complete text and 
fragment. In Titus Andronicus, although the protagonists are 
seemingly engaged in searching for villains, they are in fact searching 
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for a truth which holds into play both acts and facts, such as the act of 
rape and the fact of mutilation. 

A look at the various interpretations of Aaron the priest in Judaic 
and Christian doctrines discloses a significant difference. Whereas for 
Jews Aaron’s priesthood is associated with mediation, peace and 
benevolence, Christians, and especially Catholics, link priesthood in 
general and Jesus’s descent from a line of priests in particular to the 
idea of truth and benevolence. As a tangent to Catholic interpretations 
we find in the theosophy of Emmanuel Swendenborg a very clear 
statement on the representation of Aaron as Truth: 

Aaron [is] the Lord’s Divine Goodness or His Priesthood; but here, before his 
introduction into the priesthood, he represents teachings that present what is 
good and true. This is also the reason why it says that he will be for Moses ‘as a 
mouth’, and Moses will be for him ‘as a god; for ‘Moses’ represents the Lord’s 
Divine Truth as it goes forth directly from the Lord, and therefore ‘Aaron’ 
represents Divine Truth that goes forth from the Lord in an indirect way. 
(Swendenborg, 1749-1756:6998) 

The Chassidic masters have a different idea, although if we consider 
Swendenborg’s claim that Aaron’s truth is indirect, we shall note a 
similarity. There is a Midrash that explains the interdependent and 
interchangeable roles assigned to Moses and Aaron. Originally Moses 
was supposed to be the Kohen and Aaron the Levite, but since Moses 
failed to accept the commission at the Burning Bush, the priesthood 
was given to Aaron. The “cosmic kiss” between the brothers is 
explained in the Midrash via the Psalm which reads: “Benevolence 
and truth are met together; righteousness and peace have kissed” (85: 

11). The interpretation follows: “‘Benevolence’ - this is Aaron; ‘truth’ 
-this is Moses. ‘Righteousness’ is Moses; ‘peace’ is Aaron” (Midrash 
Rabbah). 

In another context, Rabbi Dov Linzer makes a pertinent remark to 
the point I am trying to make here, namely that Aaron sets himself 
above the structure of the play, or the law in this context, and employs 
a strategy that excludes ritual, by employing ritual’s own means: 


“Truth and peace you shall love” says Zecharia (Zee. 8: 19). But truth is not 
peace and peace is not truth. Aaron is the paradigm of peace in the Talmud. How 
did he achieve peace? The Talmud tells us that when two people were feuding, 
he would go to each one individually and say: “Your friend wants to make up 
with you, but he is too embarrassed.” The two would then get together and make 
up. In other words, he achieved peace through lies! (Rabbi Dov Linzer, 2004: 
http) 

Now, the inference we can make from these sources is that Aaron in 
Titus Andronicus occupies the position of the priest who goes from the 
act of lying to the fact of dying. After Lucius’s succession, the 
characters are either dead or about to be dead. When Aaron makes an 
appeal to Lucius’s conscience so that he may save his and Tamora’s 
son, he invokes the power of ritual ceremonies for religious thought, 
even when he at the same time dismisses the object of that power. 
Aaron’s request stands as a fragment insofar as he himself does not 
believe in rituals. This fragment has a double function: on the one 
hand it reinforces a truth, and on the other hand it rejects the idea that 
ceremonies need reflect any truth at all. 

What Shakespeare does through Aaron’s voice is point to the link 
between myth and sacrality. And this link, as I have already 
mentioned, can only be traced in a relation of semblance where truth 
interiorizes its own value through ritual. Truth, for Aaron, further¬ 
more, is a masked text enforced by the ceremony he makes an appeal 
to. The exchange between Lucius and Aaron reveals how Lucius’s 
beliefs refer to an overarching truth of an allegorical god, yet this truth 
can only be completed by Aaron’s metaphorical invocation of that god 
when he promises to reveal a secret that in fact has already been in the 
process of being disclosed: 

LUCIUS: Tell on thy mind; I say thy child shall live. 

AARON: Swear that he shall and then I will begin 
LUCIUS: Who should I swear by? Thou believest no god. 

That granted, how canst thou believe an oath? 
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AARON: What if I do not? — as indeed I do not — 

Yet for 1 know thou art religious 

And has a thing within thee called conscience. 

With twenty popish tricks and ceremonies 
Which I have seen thee careful to observe. 

Therefore I urge thy oath; for that I know 
An idiot holds his bauble for a god. 

And keeps the oath which by that god he swears, 

To that I’ll urge him, therefore thou shalt vow 
By that same god, what god so’er it be 
That thou adorest and hast in reverence. 

To save my boy, to nurse and bring him up, 

Or else I will discover nought to thee. (5.1.69-85) 

Here Aaron does not want to disclose any truths other than the truths 
of masks, as illustrated by the figure of the bauble, which is a court 
jester’s stick with a carved head. Aaron’s disclosures to Lucius, which 
involve naming himself as the master of the crimes, as he was the one 
advising Tamora’s sons on what to do to Lavinia, constitute the point 
from where an epitaph emerges. As Aaron literally talks things to 
death, he puts in perspective connections that make the epitaph pos¬ 
sible. Aaron translates the common epitaphic line “prepare yourself to 
follow me” into a line which ensures him autonomy from either truth 
or ritual. Aaron’s speech, which is somewhat ceremonial, assumes 
Heraclitean proportions. “We are and we are not”, Heraclitus said, 
thus performing the writing of an epitaphic truth which celebrates also 
that which is not the case. Talking things to death in Aaron’s case is 


an act of making things unique. Insofar as uniqueness is not subject to 
definition it can mediate between opposites by placing them in a 
connective relationship to one another. Because Aaron’s evil is re¬ 
presented as unique in its form of mediation between the truth of the 
play’s completeness as far as structure goes, and its fragments as far 
as thematic imagery goes, we have a connection between monuments 
and rituals. The monument in Titus Andronicus is a living epitaph 
through Aaron’s translation of it into the dramatic language of a frag¬ 
ment. 

When Heraclitus further asserts: “Unless one expects the 
unexpected, one will not find it, since it is difficult to search for and 
wayless” (quoted in Schur, 1998: 73), he is pointing not so much to 
the difference between action and thought, or as David Schur 
suggests, “expectation and aporia”, as to the distance that thought 
undergoes in order to unmask the act, even when it is the act of 
expectation. 

What Shakespeare and Heraclitus have in common is a textual 
wisdom which gathers an encyclopaedia of abstract names in actu 
esse , which is the mediaeval name for real existence as such. That is 
to say, Shakespeare and Heraclitus take a fragment out of its context 
in order to make that context an actual possibility in time. The 
fragment is thus endowed with the highest authority. Since however 
stories have no authentic relation to actual time, the fragment, if it 
were to perform a truth, would do so only at the expense of making 
context completely beside the point. The fragment itself, then, ac¬ 
quires the function of the epitaph to perform beyond the grave the 
‘complete’ text’s last rites. The epitaph is thus the in actu esse of the 
complete text. Perhaps what these writers intuitively knew was not 
that the author must die at some point, but that the text should. 
Fragmentary situations which rely on the structure of the “undone”, 
such as the ones Aaron creates in Titus Andronicus , refer to the kind 
of authorship that questions itself and ‘undoes’ itself by never 
stepping twice in the same river. 

EPITAPH: Titus Andronicus is an epitaph written onto the 
compromised voice of the ‘complete’ text, now dead and buried, as a 
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consequence of the text’s ‘thinking’ that it owned itself and the ‘truth* 
that it purported. Alas, as Shakespeare would say, let the epitaph undo 
the repetition. 


Words and Wards 


“What is important cannot be said” writes Elizabeth Wanning Harries 
in her work, The Unfinished Manner , referring to what characterizes 
the novels of Laurence Sterne, proposing that if the “important” 
element in a text is nevertheless expressed, it is so on the basis of the 
fragmentary which “suggests the pathos of the unfinished and of the 
inadequacy of words” (Wanning Harries, 1994: 47). Sterne’s desire to 
free his text of limits is a desire for self-presentation. As Wanning 
Harries notes, Sterne himself uses a reverse formula, “what is said 
cannot be important”, to point to an “inexpressibility topos”. This is 
not so much a place where the text is in the process of being undone 
as much as it is the scene of the crime, where the text is done in. Is 
Sterne writing epitaphically? Fried claims that “to read the epitaph is 
to visit a topography and review a topos” (Fried, 1986: 616) which 
seems to indicate that an “inexpressibility topos” would be an act of 
construing epistemological contemplative thoughts, in actu esse, as it 
were. Sterne is famous for his use of punctuation, ellipsis, and silence 
in his writings as a means of selecting a fragment of what would have 
been there, in the gaps. It is precisely these fragments, out of context, 
that are able to express the unsaid, highlight it as important, and 
contribute to the writer’s desire to ‘complete’ himself in his own text 
and thus become that text’s in actu esse. 

But what happens to the remains of the text that is overcome by 
the fragment’s power to leave it in a state of undecidability? Says 
Arnor Hannibalsson in an unpublished paper on Roman Ingarden: 


Real time is a continuous medium, without any gaps. This does not apply to the 
literary work. Processes taking place in time in a story are never presented in all 
their phases. What is presented is the course of the stoiy in particular, long or 
short phases, but what takes place in between these phases remains 
undetermined, (conference paper, Oslo, 2001) 

The idea of the author’s death is obviously a subliminal expression of 
the ‘real’ death at stake, namely the death of the text. 


Words and Authors 


Much of the criticism on the death of the author illustrates the 
fragment’s interchangeable position from being considered profane, 
expressing only ‘half the truth, to being considered ‘almost’ sacred in 
the moral discourse of maxim writers. In any circumstance the 
fragment gains in power every time there is a celebration over the 
death of the ‘complete’, or ‘whole’ text. 

In response to Roland Barthes’s invitation in his controversial 
essay, “The Death of the Author” (1977), to let oneself be persuaded 
by the idea that the author is dead - there being no reason to believe in 
the author as a point of origin, the author merely fulfilling some 
authorial categories 52 - Michel Foucault suggests in his essay, “What 
is an Author?” (1977), that the category we call author is rather a 
“function” of discourse which has undergone various changes in the 
course of history. Of discourse says Foucault: “In our culture - 
undoubtedly in other as well - discourse was not originally a thing, a 
product, or a possession, but an action situated in a bipolar field of 
sacred and profane” (Foucault, 1995: 236). Foucault’s overall con¬ 
tention is that the mark of the author “is reduced to nothing more that 
the singularity of his absence” thus indicating that singularity is part 

52 See the collection of essays edited by Sean Burke ns Authorship: From Plato to 
the Postmodern (1995). 
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of the writing event which produces not a text of origin but a text of 
transformation. 

For Foucauit, the author fulfils some functions, which in effect 
are not very different from cognitive activities one associates with 
describing, explaining, clarifying, decoding, etc. That is, the author is 
able to explain the presence of certain events in a work, describe the 
way they are transformed, decode the possible contradictions in the 
text, and clarify the text’s unity. Elsewhere, in L ’Ordre du Discourse , 
Foucault’s conviction that the author cannot in any substantial sense 
be considered the point of origin for a text is corroborated by the idea 
that the author merely repeats himself in the break between the text’s 
‘timely’ indeterminate phases and ‘untimely’ real time, as it were. He 
posits: 

I trust that we can agree that I do not refer to a succession of moments in time, 
nor to a diverse plurality of thinking subjects; I refer to a caesura which 
fragments the moment and disperses the subject into a plurality of possible 
positions and functions. (246) 

In a sense, Foucault’s assumptions are not very far from the way 
Laurence Sterne reverses the order of discourse in his work by 
positing that “what is said cannot be important”. For Foucault, “the 
new is not found in what is said, but in the event of its return” (246). 
Hence, meaning and the importance of meaning in a text are not 
points of origin as much as they are consequences of the authorial 
function to make fragments perform in repetition’s malediction. 

Foucault’s essay ends with an interesting vision of a culture in 
which literature would circulate “anonymously”. If it no longer 
matters who is speaking, could we, then, perhaps, begin to consider all 
texts as fragments? Could we consider these fragments as epitaphs to 
the graves in which the ‘complete’ texts have been laid? The answer 
seems to be yes. When writers such as Benabou demonstrate that 
“nonbooks” themselves are able to consolidate the idea of the book 
and thus become possible, literature, even if not entirely anonymous, 
is put on a track towards becoming what Walter Benjamin has 
envisaged as the ideal state for criticism. Criticism based entirely on 


quotations. It should of course be emphasized that in order for the 
complete text to be properly buried, it still needs the undertaker, the 
critic’s take on stylistic and other formalities in a text. If the epitaph 
emerges against the background of the ‘dead’ text, it will also be able 
to relate questions of originality to questions of authority, all on its 
own, as it were. Let us assume, then, that the epitaph is empowered 
with both functions of auctor (author) and autentim (authority). This 
means that if the epitaph exhibits genius-like qualities, these will not 
necessarily come across as mo(nu)ments of divine inspiration, sin¬ 
gular in their expression, individualistic and utterly autonomous. If the 
epitaph constitutes itself as a historical subject it will not necessarily 
inform only a specific cultural context. Being able to relate incon¬ 
gruous questions to each other, the epitaph becomes a function in the 
construction of works, which more and more seem to undertake, for 
instance, Benabou’s endeavours to write as if on nothing in the form 
of the “nonbook”. Thus, the notions of writing upon nothing, writing 
nothing and ‘nothing’ writing have implications for the debates on the 
authority of texts. 

In his essay, “Author”, Donald Pease suggests that the dis¬ 
appearance of authority is reflected in two contrasting views. The first 
is based on the assertion that the fundamental feature of modernism is 
the death of God. The second maintains that the primary characteristic 
of post-modernism is the death of self-hood. As Pease points out, 
these two views stem from one underlying question: “Is an individual 
self-determined or determined by material and historical circum¬ 
stances?” (in Burke, 1995: 263) In his historical survey, Pease claims 
that the author is neither a category, nor a function but an application 
to different activities. Here he says: “The term author raises questions 
about authority and whether the individual is the source or the effect 
of that authority” (264). In other words, Pease’s definition relies on 
ideas of origination, or the author’s power to ‘originate’ discourse, as 
in tracking it down if the discourse produced is a result of the author’s 
own historical context, or else tracing it up, as it were, if discourse 
originates with God. 









Furthermore, the connection between power and originality is 
closely related to ideas about textual stability. Pease’s historical 
account follows two interchangeable tracks. Central to his argument is 
the suggestion that the concept of the author itself is rooted in the idea 
that either the author places himself outside of discourse and 
constitutes himself as autonomous, or else he constitutes himself 
within a given historical context as a historical subject. On both 
occasions, however, the author is involved in the separation of 
allegory from personal inventiveness, industrial labour from cultural 
labour, political sphere front cultural sphere. Pease has it that although 
the “author” is construed differently throughout history, there is still a 
common feature that is maintained at all levels, namely the application 
of authority to the interchangeable status of activity. The classical 
dichotomy Auctor/Autentim figures the author not as a conveyor of 
some message but a performer of that message. The author’s authority 
is based on divine revelation, hence, authority and the author are here 
indistinguishable categories in the sense that the author is not 
considered independent from the discourse of which he is part. This 
changes, however, with the discovery of new worlds when, as Pease 
points out, it was necessary that the author took responsibility for the 
way he described these worlds, and the way he tried to reform them. 
Thus, as a “cultural agent”, the author’s word gained authority. 

Pease then goes on to argue that the Middle Ages shifts its focus 
from authority and re-establishes the importance of the author as 
“Genius”. The “genius” is able to separate discourses as he establishes 
himself within a paradigm of autonomy. That is, the genius identifies 
his work with the laws of God, becomes utterly autonomous, 
transcends ordinaty culture, and performs cultural, not industrial 
labour. In short, he transcends context. 

Pease’s insight is that however much the concept of the author 
has changed, it always went on to constitute itself either as a 
historical, or an autonomous subject. The author thus becomes an 
effect of interpretation, and as such emerges as a literary critic, a New 
Critic, a revisionist (Marxist, or feminist), a scriptor (Barthes), a 
function (Foucault), an autonomous subject. Pease’s own take on the 


author as an “enabling category”, revolves around the idea that the 
author at all times should be able to overcome the division in cultural 
realms. Interestingly enough, the crux of Barthes, Foucault and 
Pease’s texts is the constitution of the author, dead or alive, as 
repetition. That is, repetition governs the shifts in discourses and their 
replacements: for example, the genius is replaced by the individual/ 
autonomous subject who then repeats the functions of the author as 
the initiator of discourse. Consequently, these functions repeat a 
historical identity that the author assumes according to a context, and 
so on. Repetition enables the author to engage in producing a 
discourse which is performative in its character. Thus, the crux of 
repetition in the discourse on the author is the situating of writing at 
the bottom level, as it were. An inscription on a tomb with the 
potential to always be at hand, though at the foot of the one who 
passes by. 


Words and Wounds 


Now, the point and implication of this run down on the author is to 
suggest that where the fragment is concerned, when “saving the text” 
proves to be an impossibility, one might just as well focus on the 
epitaphic way in which language works. If we assume that the death 
of the ‘complete’ text opens room for the fragment to emerge as a text 
of authority, then we can also assume that the authority of the 
fragment exceeds the irreplaceability of the complete text, and thus 
gives itself to itself. The fragment as an epitaph can be used as a tool 
for enhancing the understanding of more or less cryptic statements, 
such as Wittgenstein’s, for example, “the world is every thing that is”, 
or Derrida’s contention on the gift of death: “Death is very much that 
which nobody else can undergo or confront in my place. My 
irreplaceability is therefore conferred, delivered, ‘given’ one can say, 
by death” (Derrida, 1995: 41). Words are wont to wound. 
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Deconstructive reading is an elaboration on the construction of a 
text in the image of the method which renders deconstructive reading 
precisely deconstructive. That is, deconstructive reading is interpre¬ 
tation of the semblance that signifies either a truth, or a meaning of the 
text which gives itself in apparence. To some extent, deconstruction 
itself can be seen as an epitaphic text to the mediaeval concern with 
universals. We can begin here to look at Geoffrey Hartman, whose 
deconstructive readings in Saving the Text (1982) offer a double- 
edged style, worthy even of the Port-Royal logicians. While 
Hartman’s writing displays a concern with departing from phi¬ 
losophizing on theory, it also engages in philosophizing on the very 
practice of theory. He refers to it as being part of a ritual, which in fact 
is necessary. In an interview explaining how he came to be associated 
with Derrida’s deconstruction, Harold Bloom and J. Hillis Miller, 
Hartman recalls that they were all compared to Kafka’s parable in 
which leopards enter the temple and drink the sacrificial chalices dry. 
Since this is repeated again and again, the drinking becomes part of 
the ceremony. Wimsatt’s point with comparing deconstructivists to 
leopards in the parable was to illustrate how “illegitimate” criticism, if 
allowed into the academy becomes itself part of a ceremony, thus 
altering - or ‘altering’ - both the text and its context. For Hartman and 
the others, however, any ceremony, while following its own ascribed 
ritual, also voices a modality in which the ritual is transcended. There 
is always something outside and beyond imagination, and that is what 
needs to be considered insofar as the outside or the beyond is a locus 
where truth is posited as that which not even imagination itself can 
control (Moynihan, 1986; Salusinszky, 1987: 75). Truth in this sense 
becomes a matter of epitaphic dialectics. 

Drinking the sacrificial chalices diy again and again means 
imagining that dialectics has a colour which can change all according 
to the ceremony: the chalices do not change, the wine does not 
change, but the leopards do. They can imagine that they change. 
Hartman s Romantic inclinations take the concept of imagination to 
be the vehicle for creative criticism. Criticism of what? One begins to 
sense already that the ritual Hartman refers to is the writing on texts 
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which allow for the conflation of three types of questions: (1) 
questioning the text; (2) questioning the text which itself questions, its 
own propositions; and (3) questioning the critic’s own text which 
itself questions the hypotheses put forth. Exercising one’s power to 
imagine is contingent on the incorporation in one’s critical text of 
precisely what is “illegitimate”. This is a mode of investigating the 
nature of the kind of critical reality which is based on repetition. The 
critic, then, is not someone who sets himself a task, but someone who 
fulfils a function. In this equation the task as a concept does not 
disappear, but becomes an effect which the critic produces by re¬ 
peating the facts of the text and then by turning them into acts of 
double creativity: the author’s and the critic’s. Furthermore, whereas 
the author always imagines his text creative - there would be no point 
in writing otherwise - the critic imagines his comments creative in the 
re-creation of both the text’s premise and its imagination. 

Is there another kind of order in repetition, another order of a 
different kind than that which repetition itself suggests? It seems that 
what is legitimate is precisely to let interpretative commentaiy itself 
become a text which then can be regarded as creative writing able to 
manifest itself either as a whole text, a fragment, or both. Hartman’s 
order implies that one is not subservient to the text - here text means 
any piece of writing. If things are happening in a text it is because the 
act of repetition contains more than itself - the act of reading can also 
be called repetition to the extent that it involves reading words, 
different or the same. Repetition contains both the container and the 
contained, which for Hartman ultimately is a matter of style. “There 
must always be a tension, correctly interpreted or not, between the 
ordinary and the extraordinary expression” (Hartman, 1982: 156), he 
writes, thus pointing to the potential site from where the fragment can 
emerge as the epitaph which repeats, distinguishes, and deciphers its 
own paradox in the difference between the ordinary and the 
extraordinary in a text. Or, to use Louis Marin’s assertion in another 
context, “the paradox resulting from the separation of the ‘writing I’ 
and the ‘written I’, a paradox that epitaphs push to the extreme” 
(Marin, 1995: 87). Tension as the fragment, the fragment as paradox, 
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the paradox as epitaph, the epitaph as the text’s saviour: what saves 
the text is questioning the text’s assumptions without, in the mean 
time, falling prey to the illusory problem about the essence of the 
question. Insofar as questioning the text can also save the text, the 
essence of the question and the text becomes a matter of style. As 
Hartman further posits: 

Perhaps, then, style [...] is itself the sword that hangs over every thinker who is 
language-sensitive. To write without style, to write unseen, would be, at once, to 
reduce visibility and vulnerability, or to be purposive without purpose. A 
pointless pattern speaks to us, yet it may be Philomela’s speaking picture, her 
“voice of the shuttle.” (156) 

Now, while it may not be relevant to ask, who is thus speaking, it is 
certainly noteworthy that voice can be made to resonate beyond that 
which produces it, and thus establish in an epitaphic manner a point of 
convergence for allegory, ideation, redemption, and repetition. When 
Shakespeare speaks of Philomela in Titus Andronicus, a character who 
for Hartman represents a voice beyond the picture that she weaves, we 
make the inference that Ovid’s Philomela is the subject of a grave 
matter, an epitaphic stylus. Philomela reiterated is a fragment of a 
perspective that the epitaph opens unto “metaphysical style”. Behind 
all this is, of course, Wittgenstein as the master of the ceremony who 
makes sure to ‘say’ that the only thing that saves the text is the idea of 
a text. 53 In reality, if there is anything logical to say about the text, it 
would be to say that it carries you on to the end where the epitaph 
waits, and where the question begins. 

But what text are we talking about? And here we can ask again: 
what is a text? What does it reflect, what does it represent, and how 

53 Hartman follows Wittgenstein’s 105 th formulation in Philosophical 
Investigations which reads: “When we believe that we must find that order, must 
find the ideal, in our actual language, we become dissatisfied with what are 
ordinarily called ‘propositions’, ‘words’, ‘signs’. The proposition and the word 
that logic deals with are supposed to be something pure and clear-cut. And we 
rack our brains over the nature of the real sign. - Is it perhaps the idea of the 
sign? or the idea at the present moment?” (Wittgenstein, 1999: 46e) 


can it go towards its death? Michael Riffaterre offers an elegant 
definition: 

The text is always one of a kind, unique. And it seems to me that this uniqueness 
is the simplest definition of literariness that we can find [...] 

The text works like a computer program designed to make us experience the 
unique. This uniqueness is what we call style. It has long been confused with the 
hypothetical individual termed the author; but, in point of fact, style is the text 
itself. (Riffaterre, 1983: 2, author’s emphasis) 

One would like to think that Shakespeare would have approved of 
Riffaterre’s insights. What is interesting in Riffaterre’s definition is 
that while he does not distinguish between text and literariness, he 
does point to what the text is by saying what it is not, that it is 
definitely not the author. For Riffaterre, the text’s uniqueness is a path 
the reader can walk on, this side of the extraordinary, to get to what 
goes beyond the text’s frame into the realm of aesthetics, the other 
side of the extraordinary, where uniqueness is not subject to 
definition. Or so one likes to think. Contrary to Riffaterre, for whom 
literary phenomena are a question of the relation between text and 
reader, not text and author, Hugh Silverman’s definitions of text 
involve the author. As he puts it in his work, Textualities: Between 
Hermeneutics and Deconstruction : 

The text is in the in-between of the artwork and the artist. The text is a 
differential structure comparable to Heidegger’s Art in its nostalgia for 
difference. Yet the text only traverses the space opened up by the truth of the 
work. The text cuts across that truth, that disclosure, that bringing out of 
concealedness. The text embodies the disclosure, but it does not fulfil it. The text 
is, in a sense, a fragment of that disclosure. (Silverman, 1994: 54-55) 

The thrust of Silverman’s definitions consists in situating the text not 
in its literariness, but in-between textual phenomena and the problem 
of referentiality. What does the text refer to? Itself? How can it refer 
to itself if it cannot posit itself as unique? Perhaps the differential 
structure of the text relies on what can be termed an epitaphic 
nostalgia for difference, which is a movement that never comes to 
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